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A THOROUGH REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


RALPH E. WAGER 
Emory University 


We are accustomed to describing as secondary education that kind 
of education which takes place in our high schools. This phraseology 
is largely traditional. It is equally traditional to employ the term 
“elementary education” in connection with our so-called “graded 
schools.” In fact, we are not quite clear in our thinking as to just 
what these terms mean or should mean. Some of the problems of 
revision receive light through a consideration of the way in which 
we came by our schools. 


HOW OUR PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM GREW UP 


Let us begin with the high school. This is the resultant of many 
factors, some of which are native and others exotic. It is because of 
the fact that these origins are multiple that confusion exists with 
reference to the functions of the high school and its educational sig- 
nificance. Our other schools in some respects are equally bemisted. 


=f 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The early Latin-Grammar school was patterned after an institution 
found in England and brought hither by the colonists. It was ex- 
ceedingly narrow in its function, designed primarily to fit boys for 
college. It was, furthermore, highly selective and open only to a few 
boys who by virtue of social position or intellectual acumen demon- 
strated special adaptiveness. Latin composed the major part of its 
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curriculum. Succeeding it and arising in part as a reaction against 
this narrow type of institution, arose the academy. It, like the gram- 
mar school, had its counterpart in England. Privately owned, and 
managed ofttimes for the purpose of pecuniary gain, in this coun- 
try it nevertheless received benefaction from the public treasury 
as a result of a maturing conviction that the state should con- 
cern itself with the education of its children. Even though its rise 
doubtless prevented the more rapid evolution of a school system 
wholly state supported, it nevertheless contributed richly in that it 
popularized a broad curriculum containing choices, and in many cases 
leveled social distinctions through bringing together young men and 
women from different social groups, religious connections, and polit- 
ical affiliations. 

It was inevitable, of course, that a more democratic institution than 
the academy should emerge. In order to provide at public expense for 
the richer educational opportunities, some institution must needs ap- 
pear to which all young people alike might go. This, of course, was 
the high school—the outcome of the growth of the spirit of democ- 
racy and of the felt need for an institution which might more ade- 
quately serve the needs of the children of all the people. The growth 
of this institution within the last few decades has been so rapid that 
adjustments have hardly yet taken place. And because of the ex- 
traordinary increase in the number of pupils, and the likelihood, in- 
deed, of a still more striking increase in the immediate future, the 


lack of readjustments and the pressing need for them have become 
very conspicuous. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Just as the early colonists imitated, in the Latin-Grammar school, 
an institution familiar in the land from which they came, so it ap- 
pears that when American educational momentum had so greatly 
accumulated as to demand universal education at state expense, there 
was established here a lower school imitating, or at least resembling, 
in many ways the eight-year, eight-grade Prussian Volksschule, an 
institution which, in the country of its origin, was definitely designed 
to supply all of the general educational opportunities of the children 
of the common people up to the time when entrance was made to a 
trade school or when school life was terminated and work begun. 
Whether or not the similarity between the two institutions was by 
purpose or accident, the fact is evident that in the American scheme 
this lower school was directly articulated with no other. Not only 
so, but the period in the child’s life marking the conclusion of its cur- 
riculum, like that of the Volksschule, unfortunately corresponds with 
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early adolescence and a consequent likelihood of making no further 
educational progress. Further, the material constituting its curric- 
ulum has up to this time accumulated as a result of accretion rather 
than wholesome physiological growth. A part of it is obviously es- 
sential, a part of doubtful value, and a part clearly superfluous. Some 
of it probably should be returned to the higher levels from whence 
it came, while some additions should be made by bringing down mate- 
rials now found only in the higher levels. The prime significance of 
these facts is to emphasize the point that our elementary schools, like 


our high schools, have had a more or less accidental and unplanned 
evolution. 


THE COLLEGES 


Similarly, our college and university lack a well-defined place in 
the scheme. Our early colleges were patterned after those of England 
and designed primarily to educate boys for the ministry and the pro- 
fessions. Later, with the growth of scholarship in America and 
largely as a resultant of the sojourn of American students in Ger- 
many, some of the characteristics of the German university were 
mingled with those of the American college, with the result that the 
hybrid is neither one nor the other. All this, of course, complicates 
matters. 

We have had, then, as an outcome of these various factors, an eight, 
or seven, grade elementary or grade school, more or less self-termi- 
native; a high school antedating it in origin and semi-articulate; a 
college (or university) sprung from a highly specific purpose, and 
consequently dominated by a narrow aim; and professional schools 
but imperfectly codrdinated at any point. Climbing this educational 
ladder to its summit now occupies some eighteen or twenty years of 
the most plastic period of life. 

Another condition needs to be noted. It was quite inevitable that 
from the outset the superior position occupied by the college or uni- 
versity enabled it to dictate what should be done by those who desired 
to enter its portals. Among the early settlers their college typified 
their hope that through it might be perpetuated their religious con- 
victions and their political beliefs. It occupied, therefore, a place of 
distinction far above that of the present time. It could, and did, un- 
dertake to influence the schools below it by setting up, through many 
years of development, a progressively changing standard for en- 
trance. This influence obtained not only with respect to the Latin- 
Grammar school, but also in a considerable degree to the academy, 
and surely to the high school. The significant observation in connec- 
tion with this phase of the discussion lies in the fact that methods of 
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dealing with the amount and kind of work to be done necessitated the 
development of units of measure, with a consequent emphasis upon 
examinations, grades, credits, and the like. A vast amount of edu- 
cational mechanics was thus accumulated. 


REASONS INVITING RECONSTRUCTION 


In the last five decades profound changes have occurred with re- 
spect to the nature of our national economic, social, and political or- 
ganization. At the same time, important discoveries in the field of 
science have contributed to the necessity of a reéxamination of edu- 
cational aims and outcomes. Although the wealth of the nation has 
up to this time kept reasonably abreast of the cost of education, there 
are those who now maintain that we are approaching a condition 
in which the ratio may be so disparate as to demand a check on ex- 
pansion. Further, there has been a rapid urbanization of our popu- 
lation, very greatly stimulated at the present time through unfavor- 
able economic conditions in the rural sections. The socially simple 
rural life of the earlier period has been displaced by the highly com- 
plex life of the city. The change is likely to continue in an even 
larger measure. This has meant that a very large percentage of the 
boys and girls have been reared under conditions quite devoid of 
opportunity for experiencing through actual participation the stimu- 
lating and exploratory opportunities that rural life affords. The 
highly developed industrial conditions in the city have come to de- 
mand more and more a correspondingly highly particularized educa- 
tion. Significant, too, are the revelations of biology and psychology 
which have compelled consideration of the implications of the exist- 
ence of a wide range of individual differences in mental, social, and 
productive capacities, so that a universal supply of common educa- 
tional experiences for all pupils on all levels has been laid wide open 
to question. There is involved, clearly, not only the problem of ex- 
pense, but also of expediency. It has become necessary, therefore, 
to reévaluate and reinterpret what we are attempting now to do, and 
thus to arrive at a better understanding of what in the future we 
should try to do. 

Clearly, then, our schools, with respect both to organic relationships 
and curricula, have arisen without intimate connections. Many difficul- 
ties are apparent, due to this fact alone, while others have resulted 
from the rift between what is and what should be, because of the 
conservatism of the schools as a social institution. Reorganization, 
to be sure, has been in process for years. Changes without number 
have been made, but at the present time modifications are becoming 
more significant and being made more rapidly than heretofore. It 
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is the purpose of the remainder of this discussion to deal briefly with 
certain significant tendencies and point out some marked character- 
istics of the reorganization problems. The title of the paper allo- 
cates the discussion to the secondary level. On it, therefore, attention 
will be focused. 

Foremost is the question as to what constitutes secondary educa- 
tion. An answer would satisfy many others which now loom large 
as outstanding educational problems. 


WHAT IS SECONDARY EDUCATION? 


Traditionally, as above noted, secondary education has been re- 
garded as that following the elementary and below the college or uni- 
versity. It has been differentiated more by the place-level than by 
peculiar and distinctive characteristics. There is an unmistakable 
trend to define it in terms of function and organic relations. 


THE EUROPEAN IDEA 


There is a noticeable movement also toward accepting a differentia- 
tion similar to that obtaining in Europe, wherein a preparatory or 
primary school of three or four years suffices to equip pupils to enter 
the gymnasium or lycee, these leading to the university or the pro- 
fessional schools. This middle period, including the years from about 
nine or ten to seventeen or eighteen, corresponds in part to that cov- 
ered by our own high-school period and stands as a well-defined and 
consistently planned educational experience. The development and 
establishment of our junior high school has been largely influenced 
by European experiences and marks the effort to lengthen the sec- 
ondary period and shorten the elementary. But there are still other 
factors to be considered. 


THE ESSENCE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PREREQUISITE 


Experience in our elementary schools indicates that in the first 
three or four years reasonable mastery over reading, writing, and 
number facts may be obtained. Observations on children show, for 
example, that in about the fourth grade, owing both to maturity and 
training, a sufficient mastery of the technique of reading is usually 
reached and such a significant automatization established as to make 
possible the carrying on of the process for the sake of the thought or 
meanings without specific attention to the elements in the process 
itself. This stage of mastery is, of course, a function made up of 
several factors, one of which is the child’s capacity to learn. In a 
similar manner, mastery over the number combinations may be, and 
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in most cases is, sufficiently complete at the end of the fourth grade to 
enable manipulations for problem solving itself rather than merely for 
the establishment of the associations underlying ability to deal with 
the facts. Similarly, writing may serve as a means of expression. 
As soon as the control over the process becomes reasonably automa- 
tized, so that attention may be given to the thought to be recorded 
rather than to the mechanics of the muscular movement involved, 
command over this process becomes the means of expressing ideas. 
This is, indeed, a most significant distinction. It is quite likely that 
arrival at this stage, the initial mastery of the fundamental processes, 
should be recognized as the completion of strictly primary education; 
not that further mastery is unnecessary or undesirable, but rather 
that the whole attitude of the pupil from now on should be recog- 
nized as potentially and fundamentally different. Through these 
basal acquisitions contact with the world’s storehouse of accumulated 
experiences may be made, and there is no limit to the richness of the 
cache thus laid open. Henceforth the acquired control of the processes 
of reading, writing, spelling, etc., is a key by which may be unlocked 
the treasure house of the world’s riches; henceforth ideas, principles, 
laws, movements, and processes should largely displace, as objects of 
attention, the necessary automatization of reactions by which and 
through which they are to be for the most part gained. 

These first three or four years are significant in other ways which 
we need not at this point dwell upon. It is appropriate to know, how- 
ever, that they correspond fairly well with the period of the prepar- 
atory school above referred to in European countries. 

If the criteria stated be accepted, then it is evident that, in our 
present elementary schools, we have been doing, and are still doing, 
much which is distinctly above the purely elementary or preparatory 
type of work. Recognition of the desirability of beginning what has 
been called “secondary work” at an earlier age has already led, as 
above noted, to our introduction of the junior high school. This, 
however, does not go low enough to meet the criteria above set. Not 
only so; in many cases the work of the junior high school is carried 
on in much the same spirit and with quite the same purpose as char- 
acterized the grades which it has displaced. But, even with the jun- 
ior high school efficient and serving well its purpose, the fact remains 
that there are still two or three years just below it which involve a 
considerable amount of material other than the primary skills, and 
hence might reasonably be included as a part of it. What is thus lost 
to our growing youth is not yet apparent; but very probably it is not 
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merely a little, in view of the fact that considerable repetition occurs 
along with the too-late introduction of materials which ought to lead 
early into ever wider channels of knowledge and experience. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION DEFINED 


Many definitions of secondary education have been made. The 
most frequently used basis of these have been the physical and men- 
tal traits assumed to be peculiar to adolescence.t These qualities 
have been assumed to be quite different in nature from those of the 
pre-adolescent period; and, because of the fact, they have been as- 
sumed to demand a peculiar kind of educational treatment. The basal 
assumptions are open to question. It has been assumed, for example, 
that reasoning is a trait or capacity manifesting itself with usable 
intensity only with the advent of adolescence; that the years preceding 
should be devoted primarily to the development of sensory discrimi- 
nations, acquisition of facts, and laying the foundations on which the 
reasoning processes may be established. Evidence clearly indicates 
that the capacity to reason is not so localized, and does not so sud- 
denly appear with the biological ripening of adolescence; that very 
young children reason, but, of course, in terms of their own expe- 
riences. Sharply to mark off and confine to the adolescent period 
those educational experiences adapted and designed to furnish oppor- 
tunities for, and to stimulate pupils in, the exercise of the reasoning 
process, seems, therefore, unwarranted. To define secondary educa- 
tion as that which is peculiarly adapted to adolescence, and to base 
the definition on supposedly clearly defined changes in the mental 
capacities and qualities, seems indefensible. That there are, how- 
ever, in the period of adolescence new elements in the emotional life 
and new interests resulting from added maturity, is undoubtedly true 
and quite universally acknowledged. On this latter basis, indeed, 
different kinds of educational experiences become possible and desir- 
able. But if the capacities to think clearly, to meet and solve prob- 
lems, and to deal effectively with situations saturated with meanings 
be accepted as legitimate and desirable educational outcomes, then to 
confine to the adolescent period those experiences designed effectively 
to develop such powers is entirely wrong. From the time the child 
engages in school life at all, such opportunities need to be afforded, 
and particularly so at the time when he has just developed a mastery 
over the instrumentalities by which he may gain access to knowledges, 
situations, and consequent problems. Effectively to equip a child 


‘Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, p. 53 seq. 
Monroe, Principles of Secondary Education, p. 10 seq. 
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with the means of thought getting is the objective of the lower levels 
of institutional education, to the end that, as soon as possible, advance 
may be made into the vast territory of significant relations repre- 
sented by racial histories, social organizations, economic forces, and 
moral values. 

In this wise thinks Morrison,? who holds that secondary education 
begins as soon as the child has made the necessary primary adapta- 
tions; that it is, therefore, impossible to differentiate it by grade 
level; and that its upper limit is marked by the advance to that con- 
dition wherein one is able to study (get meanings) without the con- 
stant intervention of the teacher. 

Acceptance of the notion that secondary education may and should 
begin thus early in a child’s life leads one to press further the ques- 
tion as to what its upper limits may be, and the problems consequent. 


THE UPPER LIMITS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


On this point up to this time our ideas, as indicated by our prac- 
tices, have not been clearly defined. Entrance upon the work of the 
four-year college has usually connoted, in the minds of many at least, 
quite a new educational experience as well as a desirable educational 
outcome. Indeed, the college has all too frequently regarded itself as 
a distinct and highly separate entity. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


That educational pioneer, President Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, early introduced the idea of the junior college, and clearly 
regarded the work done therein as of secondary type—essentially an 
extension of that begun in the high school. With this in mind, he 
sought a close articulation between the high school and the junior 
college through the encouragement of courses leading from one into 
the other and the accepting for credit in one of work done in the 
other. Not only so, but he went even further and encouraged the 
development of junior colleges outside the University in equally close 
relations with the senior college as that within the University, so that 
work completed in any one would be acceptable. 

The junior-college idea has become widespread, and is a tacit ac- 
ceptance of the upper limit above postulated, particularly in those 
cases in which such an institution is locally attached closely to the 
high school. That the junior college has an organic entity can hardly 
be maintained, save as it attaches itself to the work done on the lower 
level. This opens, of course, problems as to the status of the tradi- 


*Morrison, H. C., The Teaching Technique of the Secondary School, p. 10. 
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tional four-year college, the college within the university, and the 
independent junior college—questions which really are the resultant 
of the confused way in which these institutions have arisen. 


A WORKING DEGREE OF INDEPENDENCE 


But there is another factor involved. Just as elementary education 
may be regarded as consisting of the acquisition of a working facility 
in the use of the basal skills, so secondary education may be thought 
of as, in part at least, the acquisition of a working familiarity with 
the ideas, theories, principles, and laws which give significance to the 
physical, social, and spiritual world in which one lives, and that de- 
gree of mastery which will enable one to “go it alone” with respect to 
further acquisition or to application in a progressive manner. In 
short, a working degree of independence marks the turning point. 
This has been recognized in both college and university administra- 
tion; hence the requirement that at the beginning of the junior year 
the student should be permitted a wider range of electives, and a 
choice of major and minor sequences of subjects, in which he may be 
expected to attain a certain level of proficiency and independence. 
This practice has been a somewhat stunted application of genuine 
university procedure, according to which a student undertakes a more 
or less independent attack upon a problem, reads for honors, or seeks 
by other originality and resourcefulness to develop and apply a capac- 
ity scholastically “to paddle his own canoe.” 

In our American institutions this principle of inciting to independ- 
ent effort has been but indefinitely recognized, emphasis being too 
often, if not quite universally, placed upon the acquisition of infor- 
mation. The fact remains, however, that the termination of sec- 
ondary education may be marked by this shift in point of emphasis, 
even though it be but slight. It is here, of course, that the small four- 
year college suffers in comparison with the large university, in that 
it is handicapped through a lack of facilities for carrying out this in- 
dependent type of study. It is appropriate to note, however, that 
many institutions are experimenting with procedures designed par- 
ticularly to incite and develop independence in carrying through to a 
reasonable mastery a large and significant problem such as would 
ordinarily be represented by a series of courses within a department. 


THE ULTIMATE FACTOR IS THE INDIVIDUAL 
The implications thus far established are large. According to the 
standard set, secondary education may be begun as early as the third 
or fourth grade and may extend over those intervening up to the 
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senior college. But another fact at once compels attention. Just as 
mastery over the primary skills may be acquired relatively early, so 
in the case of many students independence and ability to carry on 
with but a minimum of guidance is frequently found even in the high 
school. It is thus apparent that to set boundaries by grade limits is 
quite impossible. It is obvious, therefore, that in the ultimate analy- 
sis the problem is one concerning the individual student and his effec- 
tive educational guidance. Thus to set up certain age and grade lim- 
its may, however, be of assistance in the attack upon the problem. 


WIDESPREAD IMPLICATIONS OF REORGANIZATION 


It appears, then, that secondary education is clearly more than that 
which commonly characterizes the high-school level, even though the 
junior high be included in the term. Reorganization involves, obvi- 
ously, much that is below even the junior high school as well as no 
little above the senior. In so regarding the problem we are closely 
approaching European custom as exemplified in the lycee or gymna- 
sium. 

This tendency clearly leads in the direction of quite a new position 
for the junior college, and, indeed, of the four-year college itself. If 
the characterization of secondary education above made be accepted, 
the junior college becomes essentially a part of, or an extension of, 
the high school rather than remaining an integral part of the four- 
year college or university. This assuredly raises into significance 
the already noteworthy tendency toward the establishment of locally 
supported junior colleges and emphasizes the necessity of closely co- 
ordinating and articulating the work done there with that of the 
institutions below. Obviously there is implied also a corresponding 
modification in administrative and curricular organization in the 
senior college. Adaptation of this idea will be far easier on the part 
of a university than for the isolated four-year college. Furthermore, 
the impetus to consolidate into a homogeneous group those institu- 
tions which have to deal with secondary education ought to be aug- 
mented and effectively directed. This would change quite radically 
the present semi-isolated junior high, senior high, and junior college, 
as well as affect the nature and purpose of the work of the elementary 
school and the senior college or university. As above hinted, the in- 
herent problem is essentially one of effectively meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the individual. This necessitates attention not only 
to individual intellectual needs and capacities, but also to individual 
social and vocational requirements. 


= 
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COMPLICATIONS PRODUCED BY DEMOCRACY 


Were American secondary education dominantly concerned with the 
training of the intellectually superior types only, the necessity of pro- 
viding for differentiated needs might in a large measure be neglected. 
But American secondary schools have been, in theory at least, devel- 
oped on a broader basis. Wisely or not, the American high school 
has been evolved on a theory that its doors should be opened to all 
alike; that every child should have a high-school education; and that 
such an equality of opportunity ought to constitute a significant ele- 
ment in the philosophy which characterizes America’s educational 
thinking. In this respect her problems are multiplied over those of 
the European countries, in which the secondary schools are sharply 
selective and designed particularly and primarily to sort out and carry 
forward only those children who give the greatest promise of success 
in the higher professions, or in political or social leadership. It is 
because of the universality or democracy of America’s developing 
philosophy that her problems are multiplied. 

Experience, increased in significance under added evidence from 
scientific methods of measurement, clearly demonstrates the difficulty, 
if not the impossibility, of holding unswervingly to the notion that all 
children should have or could have a secondary education of the tra- 
ditionally academic type. It is at this point that we need to modify 
our ideas and conceive of secondary education as being carried out 
along a great many avenues—almost as many as there are individuals. 
So regarded, it would mean not only a mastery of significant laws, 
principles, ideas, and movements, as above indicated, but also, and 
more particularly, a provision of opportunities for consistently meet- 
ing the needs of individual growth, and not an adherence tc a mechan- 
ical standard of acquiring grades, units, credits, and diplomas. If 
it is to give itself to the stimulation, direction, and adaptation of 
habits and attitudes; if it is to function as an opportunity whereby 
American students through experience evaluate their own abilities and 
realize their own life tendencies, shaping these in conformity with 
high ideals of behavior and service and with due regard for socially 
significant objectives, then it must of necessity afford variety in keep- 
ing with the multitudinous paths of development of unlike individuals. 

It is at this point that the largest problems appear. Interests of 
youth tend to crystallize at adolescence, with the larger outlook re- 
sulting from experience and maturity; and under the impulsion of 
economic pressure, early life choices, vocational and otherwise, are 
certain to be made. Rather than attempt to press youth into pre- 
scribed molds, it is the task of the school to reveal, unfold, enlighten, 
stimulate, and guide, to the effect that only wise choices will follow, 
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and then to supply experiences which will serve to extend, intensify, 
deepen, and sanctify the capacities developed and the powers strength- 
ened. A wide range of educational experience is thus demanded— 
so varied, in fact, as to make a place in the school for young people 
with widely differing intellectual, vocational, and social needs. 


WHERE SHALL DIFFERENTIATION BE PROVIDED? 


Just at what point in the school system the diversity should begin 
is problematical. The present movement for individual instruction 
would imply, with respect to certain kinds of needs, at every point. 
One avowed function of the junior high is the provision through di- 
versity of courses and varied experience for the discovery of indi- 
vidual interests, aptitudes, and capacities, and the making of a begin- 
ning toward the development and fixation of these. That this differ- 
entiation should obtain with similar purposes on levels even below the 
junior high school is probably true; that it should obtain above is not 
questioned; nor is there doubt concerning the necessity for differen- 
tiation within courses, at any one level, to meet individual needs. 


LET MECHANICAL UNITS BE SUBORDINATED 


It is here that many teachers encounter obstructions, because in 
their minds is constantly the notion of maintaining a fixed standard 
of work, both in quantity and quality, which shall merit a diploma or 
satisfy college demands. Anything which falls short of it has, they 
contend, no place in a school. But more and more the fact is becom- 
ing apparent to educational thinkers that the standard must be fitted 
to the child and not the child to the standard. 


If education be regarded as a means by which individuals find 
themselves and a process as a result of which both individual and 
social needs are met, the necessity of thinking in terms of mechan- 
ical units, credits, diplomas, and the like, falls into a far less important 
place. Diplomas may, and doubtless should, certify to certain facts, 
but should not become ends in themselves. Differentiation within 
courses or modified courses for varying intellectual needs must be 
made. If certain ones eventuate in a diploma, well and good; but 
elimination of all which is aside from the path leading to this is obvi- 
ously undemocratic. Contact with the rich human experiences begun 
under controlled conditions in the school must become ever more and 
more varied, constantly extended over a wider area. In some cases 
it will enable the pupil to carry on into higher academic levels; in 
other cases, into professions; and in others, into trades. 
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DIVERSITY AND UNITY IN EDUCATION 


That common ideas, ideals, and knowledges should be stressed in or- 
der that unified national life may result is apparent to all. There 
must be, therefore, both unity and diversity. 

Diversity does not necessarily imply elimination so much as adap- 
tation. The development in this respect may be in the direction of 
vocational schools, of technical schools, and of continuation schools in 
communities in which these will contribute to the specializing func- 
tion most effectively, and of new, optional curricula within schools 
already established, when such a procedure is more practicable. Cer- 
tain it is that American youth can no longer be permitted to drift out 
of school into society unequipped to contribute adequately to carrying 
its civic, social, and spiritual loads. It will be expensive to carry for- 
ward such a program, but it will be much more so not to do it. As 
our national life assumes more and more an industrial form of organ- 
ization, specialization will become ever more essential. This empha- 
sizes and demands a rich and varied exploratory period and efficient 
educational and vocational guidance. Opportunities must be afforded 
for carrying forward on a more highly individual and group differen- 
tiation than heretofore, whatsoever the cost. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


Differentiation, thus effectively developed, affects also the college 
and university. The question as to what kind of courses shall be 
accepted by them and to what these may lead is traditional and 
founded largely upon the cultural and disciplinary doctrines. It is 
becoming more and more apparent that culture is not measured by 
extent of learning, but by pureness of spirit and depth of devotion to 
large ideals, and that both disciplinary and cultural values, such as 
were formerly regarded as inhering in the traditional academic sub- 
jects only, may be found, even in larger measure, in the more recent 
entrants into the program of studies. Reinterpretation, as well as 
reorganization, is obviously essential here. 


MODIFICATIONS WITHIN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


That modifications are desirable in the content of many of the sub- 
jects is likewise obvious. If differentiated needs are met, differen- 
tiated materials will be required. Experience points clearly to the 
fact that with respect to textbook organization much is to be desired. 
Many, if not most, such books are too difficult for the pupils who use 
them. Much material is no doubt now included which cannot be de- 
fended on the basis of lending itself to significant objectives. Just 
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what changes shall be made must be determined by the combined la- 
bors of the sociologist, the educator, the experimenter, the philoso- 
pher, and the curriculum maker. Already the earlier introduction 
of one-time secondary material in the lower grades of the junior high 
school is compelling reorganization all along the line. As vocational 
needs become more and more apparent, more and greater changes will 
of necessity follow. As the basal principles underlying scientific cur- 
riculum making become better understood and developed, these 
changes will become more and more significant. The power of tra- 
dition and opinion is giving way before the experimenter, the psy- 
chologist, and the scientific student of society. A beginning only has 
thus far been made. 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


All that has just been said means that specific aims must be set up 
and are already being erected. A clarification of educational aims is 
clearly a necessity if changes such as have been suggested are to be 
made. If traditionalism is to be replaced by the dicta of scientifically 
developed principles, a sharply defined series of desired outcomes 
needs first to be determined. Already progress has been made. The 
aims, for instance, as formulated by the Reorganization Committee 
in “The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,” have compelled 
a more generous view of school activities and have concentrated atten- 
tion upon much-needed changes. Those adopted by Bobbitt, Char- 
ters, and others are serving equally to rivet thought upon the neces- 
sity of elevating attainable and socially desirable objectives. Gener- 
alities, behind which the educator may easily hide, are but mists which 
obscure the whole educational landscape. If, for example, health be 
accepted as a desirable objective, at once there appears the necessity 
of giving thought to the question as to what health is, and how it may 
be got, and the organizing of materials adapted to the desired end. 
Attention must be given to a consideration of the nature and extent 
of various instructions, of the significance of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and of the various other social elements concerned. The teacher 
is compelled to differentiate procedures according to the factors in- 
volved—whether it be the development and fixing of a habit, the stim- 
ulation of an attitude toward health, or information which may influ- 
ence both. Clearly, realization of the objective is the vital element, 
and not information about it. This classification of aims itself leads 
to reorganization; and as the power of clearly comprehending them 
goes on, larger and ever widening changes will follow. Certain it is 
that from the dull and uninspiring passing-grade-getting, unit-gath- 
ering, and diploma-seeking level of effort there must be release. A 
clear understanding of worth-while outcomes on the part of both pupil 
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and teacher is much needed, and reorganization here is inevitable. 
Teachers need to know that subjects taught and things done are a 
means for developing a love of truth, an intellectual balance, an ap- 
preciation of the fine and beautiful, an ability effectively to define a 
problem and attack it, an intellectual sternness or solidity which man- 
ifests itself in purposiveness, idealism, and lofty unselfishness, rather 
than merely the ability to make a “pass,” to “get by,” or to “make a 
grade,” which may ultimately open the door to some other institution 
in which the process is to be repeated. Reorganization of the stand- 
ards in teaching and administering is an outstanding need, and will 
follow only as better professional standards and a higher level of 
training are demanded from both administrators and teachers. 


SHORTENING THE SCHOOL COURSE 


There is still another aspect of the present situation which needs 
to be brought up for brief consideration. The Committee on Econ- 
omy of Time in Education, reporting in 1913, asserted that there was 
then (and it is equally so now) need that the period of education be 
shortened; that the passage through to the termination of graduate 
or professional training was too long, and needlessly so. Conditions 
have changed but little since the report was made, but the recognition 
of the problem is at least more widespread. The committee claimed 
that two years could be saved by the earlier introduction of secondary 
subjects and the elimination of useless materials from the curricula. 
Here, again, reorganization is implied. That by better teaching and 
clearer selection of materials time can be saved, is obvious. Euro- 
pean experience demonstrates the possibility. The graduate of the 
French lycee at seventeen or eighteen is scholastically as advancd as 
our college sophomore at twenty. The critical factor here, however, 
is the fact that these schools are severely selective, none but the 
brightest and keenest persisting in them. Can American schools sim- 
ilarly exercise selection? Obviously they can, and doubtless to some 
extent should, particularly with respect to those whose abilities give 
promise of very great success in the higher levels of professional or 
social leadership and service. It is here that effective educational 
guidance may operate. For students of promise the long road to the 
completion of professional preparation doubtless can and should be 
shortened. The earlier introduction of significant materials, the 
more effective codrdination of subjects, and, above all, better teaching, 
will accomplish the result. There is now a tremendous wastage and 
an inexcusable misappropriation of educational effort. It is undoubt- 
edly possible to accomplish by the end of the junicr college the level 
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of scholastic attainment now reached only at the end of the senior. 
What, then, would be the relation of the junior college to the profes- 
sional schools? What should be done with the senior college? What 
should be the reaction of each to the university organization and func- 
tions? What shall the bachelor’s degree represent? These and 
other questions at once loom. They are inescapable. Their answers 
will come only as we clearly define our objective and, through experi- 
mentation and good thinking, bring our philosophy, our theories, and 
our practice into approximate conformity. 


CHANGE SHOULD BE EVER OCCURRING 


It is appropriate in closing to call attention to the inertia character- 
istic of an institution so significantly related to society as its schools. 
Modifications are difficult to make because of the extent of the read- 
justment involved. The realization of its need, however, is the first 
step toward its accomplishment. As society changes, its schools also 
must change, not only to keep pace with attained social needs, but 
also to forecast, to lead, to inspire, and to direct further changes. 
Reorganization must be in a progressive society a constant process. 
The way in which our American schools came into existence, the tra- 
ditions which have arisen to surround them, the economic, social, and 
industrial changes now taking place, with new world activities being 
discovered and new points of view set up, all combine to make it truly 
imperative that the process of reinterpreting, readjusting, and reor- 
ganizing our secondary education be recognized both as a very great 
present need and as a constant necessity. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE HARD-SURFACE PLAY COURT 


A. D. BROWNE (M.D.) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


It is commonly accepted by school people and others that a physical- 
education program requires a gymnasium or indoor court. With the 
new interpretation of physical-education activities, however, and the 
acceptance of play as the principal medium in the program, the gym- 
nasium floor must be considered to be chiefly only a bad-weather in- 
stitution or a necessity under crowded city conditions. 

Physical-training activities should be conducted out of doors on 
the playgrounds or fields unless conditions make this impossible. If 
physical education depended upon gymnasiums, the present outlook 
would be hopeless. It is estimated that less than two million, of the 
total of twenty-five million, school children have access to indoor play 
courts. If we accept the prevailing opinion that a gymnasium is 
necessary, then we must abandon the present program for universal 
physical training, because to equip the schools there would have to be 
added at least one billion dollars to the school budget. This is an 
impossible procedure at the present time. 

It is neither necessary to deprive of physical training the twenty- 
three million children for whom there are no gymnasiums nor to 
change the modern program to adapt it to indoor conditions. The 
solution lies in making the outdoor grounds and play spaces available 
for use during the winter months. 

Of the forty-eight states, only twelve have a mean January tem- 
perature as low as + 20° F. The average number of zero days in the 
remaining thirty-six states does not exceed twelve. The number of 
days in which physical education cannot be conducted in the open air 
on account of the severe winters is, in the large majority of states, 
very limited. The climate in the Southern states readily permits 
school children to take their physical training out of doors all the 
year around. During the school year of 1922-1923 there were in 
Nashville only twelve days when overhead weather conditions would 
not have permitted outdoor exercises. 

The object of this paper is to recommend the construction, in the 
school yard, of hard-surfaced play courts, at a cost within the means 
of almost every school in the South. 
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The advantages of a hard-surface court are evident: 
1. It can be used during the entire year. 
It is not muddy in the rainy season. 
It is not slushy in the thawing season. 
It is not dusty in the dry season. 
2. Its surface is even and durable. 
3. Its field marks can be painted in white paint and are durable. 
It has the following advantages over the indoor court: 
1. Low initial cost—less than twenty-one cents per square yard. 
2. No upkeep—no heat, light, ventilation, humidifier, equipment, 
repairs, or even janitor service. 
3. More sunshine, less dust, and more invigorating atmosphere. 
This surface should make an especially strong appeal to Southern 
school officials. That children should take their physical training 
outdoors during all the year is not only a healthful procedure; it is 
also financially a great economy. 


The following types of exercises can be satisfactorily performed 
on hard-surface courts: 


Tennis, basket ball, volley ball, captain ball, athletic events, plays 
and games, calisthenics, and rhythmical exercises. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING A HARD-SURFACE COURT 

Area of play court, 50 feet by 100 feet. 

First, grade the surface of the ground. 

Then roll with 300 to 800-pound roller. 

Spread evenly river-bed gravel in such quantity as will produce 
the thickness of one to two inches after rolling. In spreading, take 
care both to preserve the grade and to give a slight crown to the 
surface. Fill in all depressions and remove all humps. The rolling 
should progress from each side toward the center. 

If the river gravel is too coarse, fill the voids with finer material or 
screenings. 

Let the court stand until thoroughly dry. The surface is now ready 
for the hard-oil or asphalt-road-oil dressing. 

After the surface has been prepared as described above, apply to 
every square yard not less than one-half gallon of hard oil or asphalt 
road oil, heated to a temperature of 250 degrees. The best method 
is to use a gardener’s sprinkling can, with the sprinkler removed 
and the spout flattened so that the hot oil will pour fan-shaped. A 
heater may usually be borrowed from a neighboring city or county 
highway department or from a roofing or building contractor. Ifa 
heater is not obtainable, a fifty-gallon iron kettle will do. 
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When the hot oil has been evenly applied, cover the surface com- 
‘pletely and uniformly with yellow or white sand or fine slag-chip. 
The approximate amount of covering sand required is one cubic yard 
to 280 square yards of surface. This cover should not be skimped. 

Now roll the surface, and let it then remain unused three days in 
order to allow the oil to take in the sand. 

After three weeks, during which time the court may be used, 
remove the superfluous sand with a broom. If the hot sun should 
soften the surface in spots, or if the surface should “bleed oil,” apply 
a thin layer of sand. 


Ina freezing country, do not allow any water to drain under the 
court. 


Keep on hand a little hard oil and sand for repairing cracks and 
worn spots very promptly, whenever they may occur. 


THE COST OF MATERIAL AND LABOR 
Size of court: 50 feet by 100 feet—555 square yards. 


Labor—two men—six days at $3 a day each _________________-__________ 36.00 


These are Nashville prices. Many communities can buy gravel 
and sand and employ labor at a lower cost than here stated. 


ESTIMATED COST OF EQUIPMENT FOR A PLAY-COURT PROGRAM 


1 pair of basket-ball backstops 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR EQUIPMENT 


Basket Ball.—Erect goal and backstops in the middle of each end 
of the court. The backstops are made of pine 4 feet by 6 feet. The 
post is 4 inches by 4 inches by 16 feet. The goal should be bolted to 
the backstop and be 10 feet above the surface of the court. 

Volley Ball and Tennis.—Erect a 4-inch-by-4-inch post in the mid- 
dle of each side of the court, leaving 9 feet out of the ground. Screw 
into the posts on the sides next to the court large screw hooks. For 


the volley-ball net these are 8 feet high, and for the tennis net 3 feet 
6 inches high. 
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Lines on the Court.—Paint all lines on the court, with water paint, 
2 inches wide—white lines for tennis and some other light color for 
basket ball. The outside tennis-court lines may be used for volley- 
ball boundary lines. 

Play courts such as these, with the equipment described, have been 
made on the campus of George Peabody College for Teachers, in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and are giving splendid service. 
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HOW YOUNG CHILDREN SHOULD ACQUIRE 
MEANINGS IN READING 


EDITH C. BARNUM 
Formerly Principal of the Community School, St. Louis 


Meaning comes out of experience. The child’s coat has had many 
meanings for him before he is able to say “coat.” If the young 
babe’s experience of being put into his coat has been a happy and 
comfortable one, he greets his coat with smiles and gurgles of delight; 
it means something pleasant and satisfying. Later the coat means 
to him going out, so that when he sees it he says: “Go-go.” After 
a while he distinguishes it from his mittens and his hat, because he 
has used each in a particular way. In time he comes to associate it 
with the word “coat,” for he hears those about him use the word in 
connection with this thing he puts on when he goes out; and one day 
as he points to his coat he says: “Coat.” 

When the child says “coat,” it is generally assumed that coat has 
the same meaning for him that it has for the adult. But this is not 
true. The color, the shape, and the warmth all enter into the moth- 
er’s idea of the coat; but these have little meaning for the young child. 
It is what the coat has done for him and what he has done to it that 
has given meaning to it for him. Ask a much older child what a 
coat is, and he will tell you that it is something he puts on when he 
goes out. He will not describe it as of such and such a color and 
shape and weight. The meaning is extended only through more and 
more experiences with coats. “We apprehend (the familiar things 
about us) so promptly and directly that it is hard to realize that as 
meanings they had once to be acquired; the meanings are now so 
much parts of the things themselves.” (John Dewey, How We Think, 
p. 121.) The definiteness, distinction, and stability which come with 
naming a thing have grown out of the varied relationships which have 
been experienced. The meaning of the word is, then, only as wide as 
the experience from which it has grown. 

The form and content of the child’s speech grow out of his imme- 
diate contact with those about him; he speaks as his family and his 
companions in the neighborhood speak, and he talks about the things 
in which he and they are interested. The meaning that this has for 
him lies in the experiences he shares with those about him. When 
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he goes to school, he is at once confronted with the printed word. Is 
the meaning of the printed word subject to the same law as the spoken 
word? That is, must it find its meaning in the part it plays in the 
child’s activity? Or, because the child knows the word in his every- 
day speech, may one assume that in its printed form it will have for 
him the same meaning? Must the meaning in reading come to him 
only as reading finds a place in his experience, or will it spring full- 
fledged out of reading itself? 

It is generally assumed that reading may be taken out of the activi- 
ties in which children naturally engage and be learned apart from 
them. It is, in fact, believed by many teachers that it must be taken 
out of these activities so that all distractions may be avoided. The 
average school classroom expresses this belief in its daily practice. 
At a given time each day Class A is called together for a reading les- 
son, with no consideration of the relation to the reading of what is 
going on at that time or of what is to follow. Class B must be per- 
fectly quiet so that Class A will not be distracted. Then some 
“method” is applied in teaching Class A to read. Just what “method” 
to use is the opinion of the moment, for methods have come and meth- 
ods have gone for, lo, these many years. Some twenty-five years ago, 
John Dewey wrote: “Methods for learning to read come and go across 
the educational arena, like the march of supernumeraries upon the 
stage. Each is heralded as the final solution of the problem of learn- 
ing to read; but each, in turn, gives way to some later discovery. 
The simple fact is that they all lack the essential of any well-grounded 
method—namely, relevancy to the child’s mental needs. No scheme 
of learning can supply this want. Only a new motive—putting the 
child into vital relation to the material to be read—can be of service 
here.”! This is probably as applicable to-day as it was the day it was 
written. 

It is interesting to pause and consider what would be the result if 
we taught children to talk as we teach them to read. In this delecta- 
ble undertaking, how would we proceed? Following the pattern of 
reading, first, a necessary speech vocabulary would be determined. 
This would be graded according to difficulty and the probable needs 
of the child in expressing himself. Then, beginning at a given age, 
a period would be set aside each day for the talking lesson. At this 
time the child would learn to pronounce prescribed words and sen- 
tences, passing from the less difficult to the more difficult in a pre- 
scribed time. One wonders what the result would be. 

That by the present system children learn to read is true; at least, 
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some children do; but there are some who do not, and far too many 
who develop only a mediocre power. But quite as important, if not 
more important, are the other learnings which accompany this direct 
learning. Some children come out of the process with a dislike for 
reading, too large a proportion with a feeling of indifference toward 
it, some with a feeling that reading is all right if you haven’t any- 
thing else to do, and only a small proportion with a real appreciation 
of the significant place right reading may take in the life of an indi- 
vidual. These attitudes are revealed in the reading of adults, very 
few of whom look upon reading as playing any important part in the 
living of their lives. This is a most natural result of the reading 
methods of the past, and to a great extent of the present. In the 
learning process, reading was, and is, divorced from the activities in 
which the child most naturally engages; and as it was something 
apart from his life during the learning process, so it remains after- 
wards outside of his real living. 

Children’s spontaneous comments about their reading are sugges- 
tive and illuminating. A lad of twelve who had reached the seventh 
grade, doing creditable work as indicated by his marks, was one day 
overheard confiding to his younger brother his feeling about reading. 
“You know, Don,” he said, “I am just beginning to see what this thing 
they call ‘reading’ means. I never have been able to see why Russ 
[his older brother] thought it fun to sit and read, but I think I am 
beginning to see now.” Should a child go through six years of school 
life seeing no meaning in the thing he is doing and apparently being 
somewhat puzzled, if not troubled, over the situation? 

Another lad found himself in a somewhat different situation. He 
seemingly could not learn to read. He came to a certain school at 
the beginning of the third grade with a strong antipathy against read- 
ing. He was allowed to go through the third grade without being 
forced to read, and went into the fourth grade with scarcely a first- 
grade reading accomplishment; he was, however, remarkably well 
informed about things in general; he had many interests and the 
ability to put things through. One day, after he had been in the 
fourth grade about two months, he came running to his teacher, say- 
ing: “You know, I can read almost anything now. I think I read 
almost as well as the other fellows.” 

“What have you done?” she asked him. 

“O,” he replied, “I just had to learn, if I was going to do the other 
work.” 

To her further inquiry, as to why he hadn’t set about it before, he 
replied: “I did not like reading; it just didn’t mean anything to me.” 

Another quotation from Dr. Dewey is pertinent at this point. 
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“Reading,” he states, “is made an isolated accomplishment. There 
are no aims in the child’s mind which he feels he can serve by read- 
ing; there is no mental hunger to be satisfied; there are no conscious 
problems with reference to which he uses books. The book is a read- 
ing lesson. He learns to read not for the sake of what he reads, but 
for the mere reading. When the bare process of reading is thus made 
an end in itself, it is a psychological impossibility for reading to be 
other than lifeless.”2 Reading, to be made to live, must find its mean- 
ing, as do all things in life, in the part it plays in carrying forward 
the activities in which the child engages; it possesses no miraculous 
power whereby its meaning springs full-fledged out of itself. 

Meaning comes out of experience—broad and deep meanings, or 
narrow and shallow ones, as the experience is rich and full or meager 
and cramped. In turn, the character of the experience is dependent 
upon the significance of the meanings that lie within it. It is rich 
and full and ongoing as the meanings are vital and compelling. The 
“constant reorganization and reconstruction of experience,” which is 
growth, may only be hoped for when the meaning in the activities, 
which go to make up the experience of the individual, is understood 
and felt by him. These activities must be so closely identified with 
his self that he feels the present experience as an outgrowth of the 
past and evaluates it in the light of increased ability to understand 
and direct subsequent experience. It is only as the meaning in activ- 
ities is thus felt and understood that they come to be real and com- 
pelling. The child who has learned to read because he has come to 
appreciate that reading is an important factor in carrying on the 
business of living, naturally turns to it throughout his life for the aid 
and pleasure that it can give him. On the other hand, the child to 
whom reading is unpleasant, or at most something with which to pass 
the time away, because in the learning it has been something isolated 
in his life, as it has contributed nothing to the activities in which he 
has been engaged, will not generally use it; consequently, it never 
plays a part in his living; and to the extent that it might have con- 
tributed to better living, he is the poorer. 

The problem of establishing meaning is the problem of making 
possible worth-while experiences; the problem of making possible ex- 
periences is that of how to set activities in motion. “Action is re- 
sponse; it is adaptation, adjustment. There is no such thing as sheer 
self-activity possible, because all activity takes place in a medium, in 
a situation, and with reference to its conditions. But, again, no such 
thing as imposition of truth from without, as insertion of truth from 
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without, is possible. All depends upon the activity which the mind 
itself undergoes in responding to what is presented from without.’ 
Therefore the solution of the problem of making possible worth-while 
experience, and thus to establish meaning, is the creating of a rich 
and stimulating environment in which the child may live. 

The child’s school environment must be adapted to his interests and 
abilities; it must be one that will interest and engage his activities 
as in ordinary life. Out of these activities is bound to come the need 
for reading. 

Some instances of happenings in a school which sought to give its 
children worth-while experiences and to encourage activity may serve 
to illustrate. As the result of a visit to a farm, the children in the 
first grade had been talking and playing for some time about the 
farmer. They felt that they had something worth telling the whole 
school, and decided to give a play for one of the school assemblies. 
At their second rehearsal the whole procedure was stopped because 
there was a difference of opinion as to who had been chosen to take 
the different parts. The usual contradictions and disturbances re- 
sulted, when one of the children met the situation by saying: “Why 
don’t we choose again and have Miss F write the names on the 
blackboard?” There was general assent, and the work went on. 
Here was a perfectly natural use for the symbol in carrying forward 
the work. In using this memorandum they were confronted with the 
need of reading. 


A second situation arose in the preparation of the play; there was 
a need for making note of something that must be remembered. As 
the rehearsals advanced (it must be remembered that the children 
were conducting these rehearsals and that the teacher was codéper- 
ating with them), there was much difference of opinion as to what 
the characters should say, for the children forgot from time to time, 
so that the play progressed slowly. Again, one of the children sug- 
gested that if what they wanted to say were written down, they would 
know next time. This was thought to be a good way out of the diffi- 
culty; so the children decided what they wanted written down, and 
the teacher wrote it on the blackboard. Later she printed it on large 
charts. These charts were the center of interest for many days, as 
the children studied their parts. The teacher did not make this “the 
basis” for reading lessons, and the usual procedure in learning to 
read was reversed—that is, the direct learning of words was very 
little, but the attitude toward reading was growing in the right direc- 
tion—here was something worth knowing how to do. The symbol 
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had a place in the scheme of things, instead of balking activity, as a 
page of strange words does when put ready-made into the child’s 
hands. 

In the school where children are living through experiences they 
are constantly coming into situations where they want to know more 
about things, where they must turn to books for the needed informa- 
tion. Such was the experience of a group of second-grade children 
when they came back from an early spring visit to “the pond” laden 
with what they supposed were frogs’ eggs. But when the eggs were 
put into a glass bowl, some were found to be in masses and some in 
strings. “Why is this?” asked some of the more observing children. 
The teacher did not know, and suggested that they wait and see what 
happened. But Philip knew a quicker way; he had a book about 
frogs at home; he would bring it. So the book was brought, and the 
children pored over the pictures and, with the help of the teacher, 
found the answer to their question. It was, of course, too difficult 
for them to read; but it was an interesting book, and those pages 
held many things they would like to know. Again, there was little, 
if any, direct learning to read as the outcome of this experience; but 
it was rich in that it gave a strong impulse toward reading, and 
made being able to read seem a desirable accomplishment and not 
something that was quite outside one’s everyday life. 

It is not here maintained that the child will learn to read altogether 
in this incidental way. But, after many experiences in which he has 
felt the desirability of knowing how to read, there will come a time 
when he will so desire to learn that he will set about doing it. Then 
he will put forth his best effort in order to accomplish it. When at 
length this time comes, reading has attained real meaning for the 
child, and it is the duty of the teacher to have at command the very 
best method for helping him. She needs to know all that scientific 
investigation has revealed about eye movements, vocalization, and the 
other phases of the reading process that will help in building up right 
habits in reading. 


The proposal here presented breaks down the traditional procedure 
of having every child learn to read in the first grade. In my own 
experience there have been only a few children in the first grade to 
whom reading has meant enough to make them put forth the effort 
necessary to learn to read; yet only a very small number have gone 
into the fourth grade without having learned. These children, early 
in the fourth grade, have put forth every effort to read, have eagerly 
responded to all help that has been given them, and have made most 
satisfactory progress during the year. So reading comes to have a 
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real meaning to children, and from out of their experiences grows a 
real desire to learn to read. 

It is not less essential that the child who has learned to read should 
find his need for reading still growing out of his experiences. His 
reading should not be merely practice to increase his rate and to im- 
prove his comprehension, nor to create a “love for good literature,” 
nor to develop the many other reading abilities that to-day are thought 
necessary in order to meet the reading needs of the adult. If it is to 
have meaning for him, he must find it in the terms of his experience, 
and it must, in turn, give breadth and depth to his experiences, that 
there may be a constant leading on in his activities. 

This reading, which is not just reading about things, but is reading 
for something, grows out of doing. The children cannot sit in their 
seats and have questions and problems arise which demand answers 
and solutions. They must be doing things in which questions and 
problems naturally arise, and the interest in the doing must be com- 
pelling enough to urge them to seek the answers and the solutions. 
There is a vast difference between the teacher-proposed questions, 
raised to make the children read “to get the thought,” and the ques- 
tions arising in a situation which makes the children eager for the 
thought in order that their own questions may be answered. 

Let us compare two classes. In the one, the children are sitting in 
their seats, and before them are books on pond life. The teacher is 
saying: “Let us see how much we can find out to-day about pond life. 
You may read. I shall ask you to tell me all you have read about.” 
In the other class, the children have just returned from the pond with 
their specimens, and are going to their books to find the answer to 
their questions which have grown out of their visit to the pond. 
There is no doubt as to which group will react the more eagerly “to 
get the thought” nor in which group reading will lead to more reading. 

The school must be so organized that worth-while activities natu- 
rally grow out of the school life and that activities suggested by life 
outside the school may be carried on in the school. If everybody is 
talking about the pageant the city is giving to celebrate the centen- 
nial of the State’s admission to the Union, and the children come to 
school confident that they could give a pageant, too, the school must 
be ready to help them in the undertaking. With the children (and 
the teachers codperating) launched upon the undertaking of giving 
a pageant, many problems arise. These involve much reading and 
careful selecting and organizing of what is read. Questions con- 
stantly arise which require going to the books again and again for the 
answers. This situation does indeed demand reading for the meaning. 

Many results come out of this reading other than the material for 
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the pageant. New interests are awakened, new avenues of thought 
are opened, and a new appreciation of technique is felt. Some of the 
children come to realize that “if we’re going to do such a lot of read- 
ing we’ve got to read faster,” and so it seems worth while to them to 
work on a technique that will help them to increase their speed in 
reading. Others find that they have to read a thing so many times to 
find out what it is about “that it’s no fun.” They are convinced that 
it is desirable to learn how to read so that one may get the meaning 
more quickly. Experience gives meaning not only to the reading 
content, but also to the reading technique. This is most important; 
for if technique, skill, falls behind the needs, the forward movement 
of activity is impeded, if not blocked altogether. 

The school that seeks to give meaning'to the children’s work will 
not find the solution of its problem in socialized recitations nor in 
projects to make work interesting; there must be a new conception, 
a reorganization of both point of view and procedure. The idea that 
the school is a place where there must be, in children, an accretion of 
skills and of information in particular subjects which will some day 
fuse into useful attainments in adult life, must be abandoned. Its 
impositions, inhibitions, and formulisms must be thrown away. 
There must come instead the realization that the child’s life must 
have meaning for him here and now, and that childhood is not a 
period of preparation for adulthood, but a stage of growth—one of 
the stages passed through in growing into adulthood. A new curricu- 
lum must be accepted, which says to the teacher: “Such and such are 
the capacities, the fulfillments, in truth and beauty and behavior, 
open to these children. Now, see to it day by day that the conditions 
are such that their own activities will move inevitably in this direc- 
tion, toward such a culmination of themselves. Let the child’s nature 
fulfill its own destiny, revealed to you in whatever of science and art 
and industry the world now holds as its own.’* 


‘John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum, p. 39. 
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BINET’S EARLY EXPERIMENTS ON INTELLIGENCE 
TESTING 


JOSEPH PETERSON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


It is generally known that the Binet intelligence scale has been in 
use nearly twenty years, but only the best informed on this subject 
are aware that Binet spent about fifteen years before the 1905 scale 
appeared experimenting on intelligence testing in the public schools 
of Paris and in the laboratory. 

In the nineties intelligence testing became a very live subject in 
America, especially in certain of the scientific associations, and nu- 
merous systems of tests were devised and used. In 1895 Binet and 
Henri, in France, criticized these various systems of tests, and out- 
lined a system of their own devised to test ten mental functions, 
which they named and discussed as being of fundamental importance 
in the intelligence of any individual. These 1895 tests placed the 
emphasis on higher, complex mental functions, rather than on the 
simpler sensory functions then stressed by most other authorities, 
and they were planned with the idea of testing a large variety of abili- 
ties or functions in a relatively short period of time, from an hour to 
an hour and a half. 

Binet was a very hard and constant worker, publishing an enormous 
amount of experimental work in the Année Psychologique, founded 
and edited by him. He died on October 9, 1911, at the age of fifty- 
four years, having spent over twenty years of strenuous work, en- 
deavoring by all sorts of tests and physical measurements to get at the 
best means of the measurement of intelligence. As a result of this 
work, his name is to-day known throughout the civilized world, not 
only by scientific men, but also by workers in education, social service, 
medicine, and penal and reform institutions of all kinds; and mental 
testing, for which he is most directly responsible, is well on its way 
toward a revolution of methods in some, at least, of these lines of work. 

In view of the present interest in this movement toward the deter- 
mination of the intelligence of different individuals and the education 
of each for his greatest possibilities, it may be of interest to the reader 
to get an insight into Binet’s methods of work and line of thought 
some seven years before the publication of the first Binet-Simon intel- 
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ligence scale. In 1898 Binet published an article in the Revue Phi- 
losophique on “Measurement in Individual Psychology,” which gives a 
very good idea of what was going on in his mind and in his laboratory 
at about this time. Because of the fact that it is not translated into 
English and is otherwise inaccessible to the general educator, I give 
here the general content of the article, which is too long for a literal 
translation, along with a few easily recognizable comments of my own. 


BINET’S “LA MESURE EN PSYCHOLOGIE INDIVIDUELLE” 


Binet points out that there is little value in studying intelligence 
and character traits if we confine ourselves only to descriptions with- 
out any measurement, however rough and approximative this latter 
may have to be. From illustrations of measurement in such special 
functions as visual acuity, two-point discrimination, and auditory 
acuity, which are relatively simple, he approaches the higher func- 
tions and raises the question: “But when we come to the measurement 
of intelligence, what method can we use? How can we measure the 
richness of inspiration, the accuracy of judgment, the ingenuity of the 
mind?” (Page 113.) Recognizing that a precise and satisfactory 
solution of this problem must await a broader experience, he limits 
himself to suggestions that have come to him while at work on the 
problem. He says that when forced to make evaluations of mental 
traits and abilities, he has had recourse to empirical and provisional 
procedures which, though very numerous, he groups for simplicity 
under two heads: first, the measurement of results obtained while 
the conditions of the test are kept constant; second, the making of 
such gradations in the test as will reduce the results to the maximum 
of simplicity. 


Measurement of the Results Obtained from a Test 
PRECISE MEASUREMENT 


Several methods, more or less precise, are included under the first 
head. The test may be so arranged that the subject draws a line to 
match one shown by the experimenter. The latter then announces 
that he will next expose to view a slightly longer line, which is like- 
wise to be matched, by drawing a line its length parallel to the first 
one drawn. This time, however, the line shown is actually shorter. 
In this suggestibility test the results can be accurately measured in 
terms of length. Again, the results can be expressed as a definite 
number in tests of memory and of the rapidity of perception, consist- 


*Binet, A., “La mesure en psychologie individuelle,” Revue Philosophique, 1898, 
46, 2d Sem., 113-123. 
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ing of a five-seconds’ exposure of fourteen familiar objects fastened 
to a large card and the recalling immediately afterwards of the sev- 
eral objects. Results can also be accurately measured in such cases 
as the description-of-an-object test, in which one counts the number 
of ideas or of words. Measurements of the time required in certain 
performances, such as mental calculations, he suggests, are also widely 
applicable. 


MEASUREMENT BY GRADUATED RESPONSE 


When it is impossible to make precise measurements, one can often 
succeed in making a graduation in the several responses. In the 
crudest case the test can either be passed or not passed. Tests of 
this sort, however, which permit of only two grades of answers, can 
be given flexibility by the artifice of repetition of elements of the 
same degree of difficulty. Thus one may require the subject to re- 
construct fifteen sentences of equal difficulty, of which the words 
have been disarranged, or to repeat, one at a time, fifteen numbers of 
six digits each. The responses are then objectively divided into six- 
teen grades, according to whether no success, or any number of suc- 
cesses up to fifteen, is obtained. 

An interesting example of the graduated responses is the “morality 
test,” which Binet gave, under the guise of a literary test, to pupils 
in a primary school of Paris. A simple story is told of a child who 
by accident breaks a violin belonging to a comrade, and the pupils are 
asked each to write down what he would do if he were the owner of 
the violin. Binet classified the responses, about one hundred in num- 
ber, into eight groups, making a scale of the degrees of severity shown 
as follows: 


. Excuse the comrade, or take active steps to see that he is not punished. 
. Pardon him. 

. Pardon him, expressing strong regret and sorrow. 

. Reproach him, unless egoistic motives prevent this. 

. Announce to the comrade that hereafter he cannot borrow anything. 

. Ask a small indemnity, some sous. 

. Make him pay the whole price of the violin. 

. Seek to get revenge on him. 


rwnd 


Binet points out that even though differences would doubtless arise 
as to classification, the method is objective. He does not insist on its 
value as a morality test, this being a matter of interpretation, but is 
interested fundamentally in the method. Here, then, we see clearly 
the idea of a scale, but the reactions of all subjects are made to one 
and the same circumstance. 
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COMPLEX METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 


In all such cases as the foregoing ones Binet preferred to leave off 
the arbitrary or the subjective elements and to develop a purely ob- 
jective means of evaluation. He gives finally, also from his expe- 
riences, two examples of complex methods of measurement which he 
says have been very puzzling. The first is a method of measuring a 
person’s comprehension of a difficult text. A selection of five lines 
from John Stuart Mill’s Logic is used. In this test Binet shows his 
keen insight into human nature. He points out that to ask a subject 
to say what in the text he does not understand would be unsatisfac- 
tory and would serve to embarrass him; so he chooses the indirect 
method of having the subject read it over once and then reproduce 
in writing as much as he can remember of it, at least of the sense of 
the passage. The selection is purposely so long that only those with 
remarkable memories can recall the words if they do not get the 
meaning. He reports that those who do not understand the text 
either reproduce nothing at all or only a few words in fragments. 
By this indirect method Binet would measure the comprehension 
power of the subject and save his self-respect, not having him directly 
confess his inability to understand. He adds that subjects will gen- 
erally say that they understood the passage perfectly well when it 
was read, but forgot it before reproduction; for, as La Rochefoucauld 
said: “A person will complain of his memory, but never of his judg- 
ment.” 


Now, when these data—the subjects’ “memories”—have been ob- 
tained, how can their several comprehensions be measured? Evi- 
dently not absolutely as one would measure the length of a line with a 
ruler or weigh something on the scales, but relatively—that is, by 
classification of the subjects, according to the completeness of their 
reproductions, into two, three, or more groups. This is a measure- 
ment in the sense that it classifies the individuals, putting one ahead 
of another and behind a third one. In this respect the comprehen- 
sion test comes out to be similar to the morality test, and it was Bi- 
net’s hope that after a thorough study of the difficulties in the passage 
a scale like that of the latter might be arranged. 


The other complex test mentioned involves exactly the same difficul- 
ties of measurement as the one just considered. It is the well-known 
paper-cutting test, which later appeared in all three of the Binet- 
Simon intelligence scales. Binet here calls it a “test of visual mem- 
ory,” and says it was first suggested to him by Henri. The results 
are provisionally handled as in the comprehension test, although the 
goal of a scale comparable to that of the morality test is held in mind. 
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Measurement by Gradations in the Test Itself 


The second general procedure suggested in this article toward a 
method of measurement in individual psychology relates to a gra- 
dation in the test itself rather than in the results obtained with it, as 
illustrated above; and in this regard it comes nearer to the plan first 
adopted in the intelligence scale, in 1905, and used to an extent in the 
later revisions ; but the several tests of the scales are made up almost 
completely of the first class of tests here illustrated by Binet. 


A Test WITH STEPS PROGRESSIVELY More DIFFICULT 


The most usual way of varying the test with the idea of reducing 
the results to the simplest form, as seen in Binet’s own work, is to 
make it progressively more difficult until the subject fails on it. To 
illustrate this method, a test of the memory of objects is described in 
this article. The subject is first shown a small number of objects, 
say three, for five seconds, and is then asked to write them down. 
Next he is shown for the same period of time four objects, then five, 
and so on until a number is reached which he cannot retain com- 
pletely. The maximum number of objects remembered yields a sim- 
ple, precise measure of the subject’s memory of this kind of content. 
This test resembles closely the digit-span test, also cited, which was 
first used by Bourdon, and which consists in reciting to the subject 
increasingly long series of digits to be reproduced. 

Two more examples are chosen—these from the study of motor 
skill. One is the now well-known steadiness test, then already in use 
by psychologists, in which the subject inserts a needle into successively 
smaller holes until the side of a hole is touched and indicated by some 
means such as the making of an electric contact. The other test, 
originated by Binet to measure steadiness of hand and skill in the 
balancing of objects, consists in successively increasing the displace- 
ment of the center of gravity of a piece of apparatus up to the point 
where the subject can no longer keep the object in equilibrium. 


A Test REPEATED WITHOUT CHANGE 


Instead of giving a test in a form more and more difficult, one may 
repeat it without change until the subject has attained some definite 
goal in a learning process, or otherwise has arrived at some objective 
and easily determined end. This method is mentioned as especially 
applicable to various sorts of suggestibility experiments, in which one, 
two, or three preliminary tests are given to create a habit, followed 
by a blank test to see how much of the suggestion of the preliminary 
tests is carried over. The example given is one of Seashore’s experi- 
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ments. A white screen is illuminated in such a way that the intensity 
of illumination can be gradually lessened by pulling a cord. The 
subject, who thinks he is undergoing a test of perception, is to an- 
nounce at what moment he becomes aware of the change in brightness. 
The test is made several times without deception, and then, by means 
of a special arrangement, the experimenter pulls slowly on the cord 
as before, but now without causing any change in the lighting. The 
smaller the number of preliminary tests required to produce enough 
suggestion to cause the subject to announce a change when none takes 
place, the greater his suggestibility. Binet also tells us of attempts 
then but recently made to measure by a similar method the intensity 
of mental images; but the results were too uncertain for consideration. 
Several tests mentioned in this article were employed later by Binet 
and Simon in the construction of their intelligence scales, as the reader 
will see if he will examine in order the several tests of these scales. 


Two CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Binet closes with two general remarks. The first one is that meas- 
uring by any of the methods described, even though the results are 
expressed as precise figures, is not measurement in the physical sense 
of the term. When we measure the length of three beams of 6, 7, and 
8 meters, respectively, we get differences which are equal in an abso- 
lute sense ; but this is not true of psychological measurements, because 
no absolute zero point is known. Thus, if one subject scores 6 digits, 
one 7, and one 8 in the digit-span test, we cannot say that the differ- 
ences between the second and each of the other two are equal, or that 
the first subject is three-fourths as good as the last. Attempts have 
been made since Binet’s day to determine an absolute zero point in 
test scales, but with little success, and the cautions here given are still 
valuable. 

The second remark deals with qualitative differences in individuals, 
predisposing some of them toward literature and other imaginative 
pursuits, others toward the sciences and other callings which deal 
with the more stubborn realities of life. Certain individuals are en- 
dowed with very strong emotivities of different kinds—esthetic, 
moral, egoistic, etc.; and, Binet reminds us, it is a problem for the 
future to determine the various physical signs and manifestations of 
these several types of personality. 

Individuals do not differ by degrees only; this is the essence of the 
second remark. We still need to be constantly reminded of the diver- 
sity in human traits. The different emotive types constitute, even 


in our day, a problem that is far from solution, though progress has 
of late been made in its study. 
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STARTING THE SMALL BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


JESSE M. SHAVER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Every human being, even you and I, started this life as a little bit 
of matter, the fertilized egg much too small to be seen with the naked 
eye. From this humble beginning our bodies have developed gradu- 
ally through orderly and methodical processes. Even now we are 
growing, developing, and (dare I say the word?) evoluting; or de- 
generating, dying. It is thus with all living things, no matter whether 
plant or animal. The child under the careful guidance of the teacher 
pushes forward his mental horizon, for life is never still; it is pulsat- 
ing, throbbing, restless. 


The teacher of biology is alive, and he teaches living human beings, 
like himself, about themselves and the living things in nature. Surely 
such a teacher would not expect a biological laboratory to spring up 
full grown overnight. Rather he would look for it to start from a 
very small beginning, perhaps almost too small to be seen, and then 
to grow gradually toward a satisfactorily equipped laboratory. Like 
the human embryo, it should grow gradually, orderly, continuously, 
and with a certain anticipation of the grand ultimate result. 

By all means it should be started and it should grow; for, contrary 
to the usual belief, the high-school teacher of biology needs a labora- 
tory. Without it, the fundamental structures and processes of plants 
and animals, including man, cannot be taught; they can only be taught 
about. Pictures, lantern slides, and films are wonderful to supple- 
ment the things that the child discovers in the laboratory, but they 
can never take the place of his first-hand information acquired by 
doing in the laboratory. 

In starting the laboratory, certain publications will be very useful. 
The best of these is School Science and Mathematics, a monthly jour- 
nal of methods in science, published by Smith & Turton, Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill., at $2.50 per year. Turtox News is a monthly trade journal 
published by the General Biological Supply Co., 1177-1179 East Fifty- 
fifth Street, Chicago, Ill. The publishers will gladly send it to any 
teacher free. There are two government publications, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 586, The Collection and Preservation of Plant Material 
and Farmers’ Bulletin 606, The Collection and Preservation of Deea 
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Material . . ., which are extremely helpful in maintaining the 
laboratory. The big merchandise catalogues of Sears, Roebuck & 


Co. and Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago, IIl., should be on your 
bookshelf. 


WHERE TO BUY EQUIPMENT, FURNITURE, AND SUPPLIES 


From the following firms may be purchased with confidence equip- 
ment, furniture, and supplies: 


EQUIPMENT 


The Central Scientific Co., 460 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

Eimer & Amend, Third Avenue, Eighteenth to Nineteenth Streets, New York 
City. 

The Scientific Materials Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. R. Thomas & Co., Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The W. M. Welch Scientific Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Will Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kny, Scheerer & Co., New York City. 

The Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The Cambridge Botanical Supply Co., Waverly, Mass. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
The Kewaunee Manufacturing Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


The Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
The E. H. Sheldon Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


SUPPLIES 
The Southern Biological Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
The Ranatra Biological Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
The Pacific Biological Laboratories, Pacific Grove, Cal. 
The General Biological Supply Co., 1177 East Fifty-fifth St., Chicago, II. 
H. M. Markle, Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. (Botany only). 
Powers & Powers, Station A, Lincoln, Neb. (Protozoa mainly). 
Asa A. Schaeffer, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. (Protozoa only). 


WHAT TO BUY, AND THE COST 


A small biological laboratory, accommodating fifteen students (or 
more in groups of fifteen), can make a small beginning on twenty-five 
or thirty dollars for equipment and enough specimens for the first 
year. This amount should buy: 


EQUIPMENT TO Cost ABOUT $15 


15 tripod magnifiers (one for each student). 

2 doz. Mason fruit jars, %-gallon size, for preserving specimens and for 
aquaria. 

4 battery jars, 1-gallon capacity. 

1 doz. tumblers. 
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SUPPLIES To Cost ABouT $15 

lb. corn seed. 

Ib. bean seed. 

% Ib. garden peas seed. 
1 Ib. cyanide-chloride mixture. 
1 Ib. plaster of Paris. 
1 gallon, 40% formaldehyde, with jug. 
1 calf’s brain, with eyes and brain intact, for demonstration. 
1 calf’s heart and lungs, for demonstration. 
2 rabbits, for demonstration. 


This does not provide a place for locking up the equipment or for 
tables or laboratory desks at which to work. It is presumed that 
this material can be kept locked in some place, perhaps where the 
principal’s records are kept, and that most of the indoor work can 
be done around the teacher’s desk and at the individual desks provided 
for the other classes. 


WHAT TO MAKE OR COLLECT 
EQUIPMENT 


The following equipment can be made or found by the students at 
slight cost: 


For Insect Study: 
Insect nets. Aquaria. 
Insect cages. Killing bottles. 
Spreading boards. 

For Plant Study: 


Plant presses. 
Boxes for raising seedlings. 


For Animal Study: 


Terraria or cages for land animals. 


In addition, schools having a manual training department may 
prepare: 


Cupboard with lock and key, for storing equipment. 
Museum case with glass doors, for displaying specimens. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES THAT MAY BE COLLECTED BY THE CLASS 


Insects of various kinds, in autumn; cocoons and egg masses, in winter. 

Leaves, twigs, and wood of deciduous and evergreen trees, in autumn and 
winter. 

Wild flowers, in autumn and spring. 

Crayfish, in autumn and spring. 
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Hydra, in late autumn, winter, and early spring, in the South. 
- Planaria, in the spring. 


Tapeworms and roundworms, at any time, from chicken entrails. 
Earthworms, best in the spring. 
Fish, during the open season. 


Salamanders, frogs and their eggs, best in the spring. 
Lizards, snakes, and turtles, in autumn and spring. 


Birds—use English sparrows, pigeons, chickens, or other birds not protected 
by law. 


FURNITURE TO PURCHASE 


If the cupboard for storing equipment and the museum case for 
displaying collected material cannot be made by the manual train- 
ing class, they should at the first opportunity be purchased. Their 
cost will vary from $15 to $100 each, depending upon their size and 
the amount of glass in their construction. 

These obtained, the next pressing need is individual locker space, 
where the students may keep their tripod magnifiers and other mate- 
rial between classes. These are best provided as drawers in the lab- 
oratory desks or tables. The size of desks or tables for the laboratory 
will depend largely on the natural lighting of the room, on the artifi- 
cial light available, on the size of the room, on whether it is desirable 
to have the students all face in the same direction or not, and on what 
classes other than biology meet in the room. Laboratory desks may 
be obtained with six drawers with locks on one side, or twelve drawers 
when the table is arranged for work on both sides. A single table will 
accommodate two students at a time, while a double table will pro- 
vide for four. Tables with many drawers, as described above, make 
it possible to accommodate three sections. Before purchasing equip- 
ment of this kind, you should secure expert advice from the big lab- 
oratory furniture houses as to the kinds most suitable for your condi- 
tions. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


Additional material for making the work more satisfactory should 


be added as soon as possible. Fifty dollars would add the following 
equipment and supplies: 


EQUIPMENT 
For Teaching About the Environment of Living Things: 


1 large bell jar, tall, with knob and ground rim. 

1 large piece of glass, double thickness; size, 12 in. by 12 in. 

3 iron supports, with three large rings and three clamps. 

4 doz. test tubes (three for each student); size, % in. by 5% in. 

4 alcohol lamps (substitute four Bunsen burners where gas is available). 
1 set of cork borers; sizes, 1 to 3. 

2 dry-cell batteries, with 5 ft. of insulated wire. 
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1 triangular file, 6 in. 
4 sq. ft. of iron wire gauze, mesh 6 (cut into squares, 6 in. by 6 in., with an 
old pair of scissors). 

5 ft. of rubber tubing, 3 mm. size. 

1 Ib. of glass tubing, soft, 3 mm. size. 

1 gallon of alcohol. 

1 oz. of phosphorus, yellow. 

1 lb. of potassium chlorate. 
% Ib. of manganese oxide. 

4 doz. corks for %-inch test tubes. 

5 Ibs. of stone or unslaked lime. 

6 lbs. of hydrochloric acid, commercial, in bottle. 

1 Ib. of concentrated nitric acid, commercial, in bottle. 

1 lb. of concentrated ammonium hydroxide, commercial, in bottle. 
% Ib. of ether. 

5 grams of iodine. 


For Teaching About How Roots Absorb Water: 
% Ib. of celloidin solution. 
1 thistle-tube funnel, long. 
1 small funnel, with long tube. 
1 graduated cylinder, 100 cc. capacity. 
1 funnel, 3-in. size. 


For Teaching Food Making by Plants: 


1 funnel, 6 in., glass, as furnished for rapid filtration. 


For Teaching Movement of Liquids in Stems: 


10 grams, eosin, yellowish, water soluble. 


For Teaching the Correct Mounting of Insects: 


1,000 insect pins, black, size 3. 


For the Dissection Work in Biology: 


15 sheet-steel baking pans; size, 7 in. by 10 in. (one for each student). 
15 dissecting sets (one for each student), consisting of: 

good case. 

needles, with handles. 

scissors. 

scalpel. 

ruler. 

forceps. 

7 lbs. of Carosin wax for dissecting pans. 


If there is a chemical or physical laboratory in the school, most of 
the material given above for teaching about the environment of living 
things may be found therein. 


. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SUPPLIES 


Additional funds can wisely be expended for animals that cannot be 
easily collected by the students. The following list is suggestive: 


15 live hydra. 

15 preserved sponges, Grantia. 
15 set anemones. 

15 starfish. 


15 large preserved earthworms. 
15 crayfish. 


15 large mussels, Anodonta preferred. 
15 small live frogs. 
15 preserved perch. 


The above list is given for a class of fifteen students and will cost 
about $10. This, of course, would be in addition to the supplies 
listed at the beginning of this paper, and would make the “used-up” 
material cost about $2 per student per year. 


A MICROSCOPE 


Soon the laboratory will need a compound microscope—just one at 
first—for demonstration purposes. It is best to buy a good micro- 
scope, fully equipped; but if this is not possible, buy a good one par- 
tially equipped and plan to complete the equipment later. Never 
buy the cheaper microscopes; they are far too costly for what you get. 
A microscope similar to the Bausch & Lomb number FFS 8 or the 
Spencer number 44 H is what is needed. Equipped as described, 
these cost now about $130 each. Where funds are low, they may be 
obtained at a substantial reduction, modified as described below: 

Compound microscope number FFS 8 (Bausch & Lomb) or num- 
ber 44 H (Spencer), complete as described in the catalogue, except 
the following: With swing substage, but without Abbe condenser, 
with iris diaphragm; with triple nosepiece, but without 1.8 mm. oil- 
immersion objectives; with 10x ocular, but without other ocular. 
This microscope will cost at the present time about $80. Later the 
missing parts may be added easily without sending the microscope to 
the factory. 

The microscope will require for use: 


% oz. cover slips, % in., round or square, Number 2. 
% gross microscopic slides. 


These will cost about $3. As the laboratory grows, prepared micro- 
scopic slides, a projection lantern, lantern slides, pictures, stereo- 
scopic views, charts, and models will be needed; but suggestions for 
a sequence of selection cannot be given here. 
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A SURVEY OF FRESHMAN COLLEGE COMPOSITION' 


W. E. VAUGHAN 
West Tennessee State Normal School, Memphis, Tenn. 


The purpose of this survey was to determine the classification and 
per cent of errors made by college freshmen in their themes for the 
first twelve weeks of their freshman college course. These tables 
should be valuable not only to teachers of freshmen college English, 
but also to teachers of high-school English, to guide drilling on those 
principles that are the most frequently violated. 

The survey is based on 1,080 themes, averaging about three and a 
half pages each. The mistakes recorded are violations of correctness 
rather than of effectiveness in writing. In the respects measured, the 
survey attempts to determine approximately the composition status 
of students as they come from four-year high schools. 

The compiler wishes to express his thanks to the Senior Class of 
the West Tennessee State Normal School, who tabulated the errors 
from the themes. The 1,080 themes were assigned to eighteen mem- 
bers of the class, each student tabulating sixty themes; and by work- 
ing in pairs they tested their tabulations by re-checking. The accu- 
racy of the totals and per cents of errors were tested by an expert 
accountant. 

A survey of this sort would, of course, be much more valuable if it 
were more comprehensive and included the themes of freshmen of 
many colleges. 

GENERAL TABLE 


Nuveen, 
DICTION 228 
GRAMMAR 48 
MISCELLANEOUS 553 
SPELLING 700 13; 
SENTENCE STRUCTURE 739; 14 | 


*A paper read before the Tennessee Association of Teachers of English, Nash-— 
ville, April 18, 1924. ; 
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Number of themes examined, 1,080; number of mistakes, 5,225. The mistakes 
are distributed as follows: 
No. of Errors Per Cent of Total 


ERROR Occurring No. of Errors Occurring 
553 10.58 
Gentence structure 739 14.14 
2,507 47.98 

TABLE I 
DICTION 
(A total of 228 errors are recorded) No. of B ho 
ERROR ILLUSTRATION 
1. Words confused in “The principle amusement was fish- 17 Th 
meaning ing.” 
2. Colloquialisms “He carried his best girl.” 24 10% 
3. Barbarisms, slang “She had Washington Irving’s char- 36 16 
acters skinned a city block.” 
4. Wordiness “Consider the advantages of hear- 57 25 
ing him use the same words 
over and over again.” 
5. Exact word “It is my responsibility to attend 89 39 
the games.” 
TABLE II 
GRAMMAR 
(A total of 498 errors are recorded) No. of wr te 
ERROR ILLUSTRATION 
1. Shall and will “T’ll be glad to help you.” 5 1 
2. Number — “those” for “These sort of people displeased 9 2 
“that,” “these” for him.” 
“this,” etc. 
3. Principal parts “By this time the train had began 10 2 
to get under way.” 
4. Case “They should be told who the books 15 3 
are written by.” 
5. Adjective and adverb “T sure was lonely for a while.” 19 4 
6. Tense, mode, auxiliary “If it was not for athletics he would 32 6% 
be a weakling.” 
7. Agreement of verb with “Every one of his children were 81 16 
subject sent to school.” , 
8. Shift of person, num- “Most every one should write more 323 65 


ber, and tense, not than they do.” 
only in the sentence, 

but throughout the 

theme 


“* 
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TABLE III 
MISCELLANEOUS 
(A total of 553 errors are recorded) 
No illustrations are given for this table 


No. of Errors Per Cent of Total No. of 
ERROR Occurring Miscellaneous Errors 

1. manuscrivt .................. 
3. Soundness of statement questioned__.__ 80 14 
184 33 

TABLE IV 

SPELLING 


Of the total of 5,225 mistakes recorded in the 1,080 themes, 700, or 13.39 per 
cent, were misspelled words. It is interesting to note that only 519 out of 1,080 
themes examined, or 48 per cent, contained one or more misspelled words. No 
effort has been made to record a complete list of the misspelled words. Such 
lists have been compiled from much larger collections of themes and are available. 


1. MISSPELLINGS PRESUMABLY BECAUSE OF MISPRONUNCIATION: 


accustom for accustomed secetry 

Cindrilla suprise 

domitory forciably 
intensitively wobbled for warbled 
studients fulliest 

ask for asked use to for used to 
atheletics preformances 
hurring for hurrying concentious for conscientious 
preform quiet for quite 
pretruding tempature 

barbacue seperate 
preperation varried 

Elexander audiance 

escapted obediance 

interisted spindely 

sperical pass time 

look for looked ecenomical 

self conscience delapidated 
buisness postively 
angrement cooperation 
incaperable examing for examining 
mirrow for mirror comptent 

strenious everbody 
scruptitously deciple 

empliment preform 

slovernly 


2. MISSPELLINGS PRESUMABLY BECAUSE OF A LACK OF KNOWLEDGE OF PREFIXES, 
SUFFIXES, AND Roots: 


realy suplied disapointed meaness 
usualy finialy annualy aggriculture 
emmigration beautifuly naturaly moraly 


automaticaly diden’t proffession sylable 
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3. MISSPELLINGS PRESUMABLY BECAUSE OF FALSE ANALOGY: 


develope (envelope) rotton (cotton) 

streached (reached) extreamly (stream) 
writting (written) renoun (noun) 

complection (reflection) amoung (young) 

untill (till) arraingement (arraignment) 
mearly (nearly) mistery (history) 

habbits (rabbits) reguard (guard) 

colledge (knowledge) existance (distance) 

lead for led (lead, a metal) wheather (weather) 


4. MISSPELLINGS PRESUMABLY BECAUSE OF LACK OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE RULES 
FOR DOUBLING THE FINAL CONSONANTS, ei AND ie, CHANGING y TO i, DROPPING 
THE FINAL eé, ETC.: 


thier peice tryed staid for stayed 
clamy slaming neice obeidence 
truely hobbys sobed payed 
occurance droped hoped for hopped _ frolicing 
replyed noticeing 


5. MISSPELLINGS OCCURRING PRESUMABLY BECAUSE OF CARELESSNESS: 


it’s for its well-fare negroe’s 
definate there for their residents for residence 
dady immortale scollars 
out-come antideluvian dinning room 
hare for hair reagular alright | 

loose for lose to for too siloloquies 
principle for principal all most similiar 
grammer thot for thought who’s for whose 
all together for altogether minit pearched for perched 
spazam for spasm hugh for huge desert for dessert 

Santa Clause 

TABLE V 
SENTENCE STRUCTURE Per Cent 
(A total of 739 errors are recorded) 

ERROR ILLUSTRATION 

1. Choppy sentence to be “He was almost dead. We revived 

combined him in a few minutes.” 
2. Undeveloped thought “When I think of my childhood I 17 2 


wish I had studied grammar.” 


3. Parallel structure “Some of her peculiarities were 26 3% 
probably due to her ripe old age 
or because she was weary of 


teaching.” 
4. Weak reference “The baseball season had opened, 21 4 
so the boys began practicing it.” 
5. Stringy sentences to be “My views of the school were 42 5% 
broken up changed greatly and I decided 


it wasn’t so bad after all and 
really the longer I stayed the 
better I liked it.” 


6. Subordination thwarted “I was walking down Main Street 47 6% 
_ I met my best friend from 
ome.” 


by and 


: 
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Per Cent 


of Total No. 
No. of of Errors in 
ERROR ILLUSTRATION 
7. Comma splice “He walks slowly down one of the 61 8 
bottom roads, whenever he be- 
comes tired he sits down.” 
8. Necessary word “He could not be dismissed from 67 9 
omitted college, for he was not attending 
any.” 
9. Fragments as sentences “Where you can meet old friends 75 10 
and make new ones.” 
10. Repetitions offensive “A teacher will have to have a good 104 14 
digestive system to teach and 
have good digestion.” 
11. Hopelessly involved “An education makes a better cit- 121 16% 
izen of any one, of not only the 
United States but of the world.” 
12. Other errors, such as “is when” and “is where,” dangling 132 18 
participles, squinting modifiers, correlatives, etc. 
TABLE VI 
PUNCTUATION 
(A total of 2,507 errors are recorded) Meet alten 
ERROR ILLUSTRATION 
1. Period—omitted at end 
of sentence and after 
abbreviations 
2. Interrogation and ex- 39 1% 
clamation marks 
3. Colon and dash “I have attended the following 37 1% 


schools, Obion High, Hall Moody, 
and the State Normal School.” 


4. Quotation marks “He said “that he would join my 57 2 
society.” 
5. Semicolon “His arms are very long, in fact 192 7% 


so long his sleeves reach only 
halfway down.” 


6. Apostrophe “There I spent the greater part of 257 10 
my last summers vacation.” 


7. Comma (See Table VI) 1,888 15 
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TABLE VII 
CoMMA 
ee (A total of 1,888 errors are recorded) not arto 
1. Introductory adverbial “As he fumbled in his pocket for 70 4 
clause the money as if he had a million 
dollars he slowly walked away.” 
2. Words in a series “The English consists of lessons in 178 9 


punctuation, composition, out- 
lines and letters.” 


3. Superfluous commas “The beautiful, blue-eyed, girl.” 251 13 

4. Comma fault “The mayor started to the scene, 262 14 
he soon caught up with the child. 

5. Compound sentences “John chose Mary and William 278 15 
chose Sarah.” 

6. Nonrestrictive clauses “I entered school in November 321 17 


a which was rather late.” 


7. Parenthetical elements “He left however little for his sis- 373 20 
(appositives, mild in- ter.” 
terjections, paren- 
thetical phrases, city 
from state, etc.) 


8. Other comma errors 155 8 
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WHAT DO I WANT IN A BOND? 


ROBERT G. FIELDS 
Of Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


In buying bonds, the investor is governed by two primary consid- 
erations—safety and yield. Of the two, safety must of necessity 
come first, because not only is the yield dependent partially on the 
degree of safety, but bond investment loses its distinguishing charac- 
teristic when safety of the investment is not definitely assured. 

The safety of the bond is dependent on a number of factors. Prob- 
ably the most important of these, in the case of most bond issues, is 
the mortgage on the property pledged as security. If a bond issue is 
to be safe to a satisfactory degree, the mortgage which the bond issue 
represents must not only be sound in every legal aspect, but must cover 
an adequate amount of actual property, which, in the event of failure 
to pay the principal or interest of the bond, can be seized and sold by 
the bondholder. The property secured by the mortgage should be 
worth considerably more than the amount of the bond issue. 

The bonds should not represent an overproportionate part of the 
capital structure of the company—that is to say, the stockholders of 
the company should have invested, previous to the sale of the bonds, 
considerably more of their own money in the company than the 
amount of the bond issue. The security obtained by the bondholders 
through such prior investment on the part of the stockholders is the 
same as that represented by the amount of the cash payment on the 
purchase of any piece of property, the vendor being protected in the 
sale in proportion to the amount of money which the purchaser puts 
into it. 

Safety is also dependent upon good earnings on the part of the 
company whose bonds are being sold. If the company’s earnings are 
doubtful, the investment obviously would not be desirable. Not only 
should the earnings be favorable at the time the bond is offered, but 
the company should also have good prospects for future earnings, at 
least over the period covered by the bond issue, so as to assure the 
same protection from the earnings standpoint in the future as at the 
time the bond is under consideration. 


‘Cf. “Teachers’ Investments” and “Classes of Investments for a Teacher’s Sur- 


plus,” in the March and May (1924) numbers of the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. 
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No small part of the company’s present and future earnings is 
dependent upon the management of the company. The company’s 
affairs must be in capable hands, or the bonds, as well as the property 
of the company, are liable to decrease in value. 

The yield of a bond is determined by two principal factors—namely, 
by the value of the bond itself, as represented largely through its 
safety, and by the current interest rates on money. In times when 
money is plentiful, as at present, those who have money to lend will 
lend it at a lower interest rate than at times when money is scarce. 
That means that they will lend it to business enterprises, perhaps 
through the purchase of bonds, at lower yields than when money is 
scarce. A 6 per cent bond will obviously sell higher when the cur- 
rent interest rate is 3 per cent than when the rate is 6 per cent. Also 
the particular demand at the time and place that the loan is made 
affects the coupon rate. Loans floated (in the form of bond issues) 
far from the money centers of the country must be floated at a higher 
rate of interest than those close to the money centers. Investors who 
take advantage of this particular fact will often be able to secure an 
appreciably better yield on their money. 

There are various other factors which enter into the price of a 
bond, and consequently into the yield on the investor’s money. Some 
of these factors are: Convertibility into stock of the company ; a guar- 
antee by some bond house, which may or may not be worth anything 
to the investor; tax exemption; and listing on the stock exchange. 
The investor may be certain that if the bond he is considering carries 
any of these special features he will be required to pay for them. 
They are assumed to be worth something, and, therefore, an addi- 
tional charge for them is included in the price of the bond. If the 
investor does not require such features in his bonds, he can find bonds 
which do not have them and yet are just as desirable from every other 
standpoint. These, because of their not including such features, will 
yield him a better rate than if they did. 

It is, therefore, to be recommended that the investor, large or small, 
should attempt to answer the question, “What do I want in a bond?” 
before making the purchase. If he does not feel that he is capable of 
deciding this question fully—and most investors are not—he should 
avail himself of the services which any reputable investment house 
will be glad to place at his disposal. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS IN 
SMALL SCHOOLS 


NORMAN FROST 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Pupils are placed in groups or grades in order that they may be 
instructed together. In this way more of the teacher’s time may be 
used in giving instruction in any single topic. A teacher can spend 
several hours in teaching twenty children to work examples in long 
division, whereas he could not afford to spend so much time in teach- 
ing one child to work such examples. If the pupils are well grouped, 
so that they are progressing at about the same rate, the results will 
be excellent, and the teacher’s time (for which the school system must 
pay) will be wisely and economically expended. At the same time 
the pupils will be kept working, so that the time of the children will 
also be wisely and economically expended. 

If, however, the pupils are not so grouped that they are progressing 
at about the same rate, the results are poor. The teacher is forced 
to devote a great deal of extra attention to some of the children—a 
fact which means that his time (for which the school system must 
pay) is not used very economically. The children suffer, too. Those 
who work more rapidly than their fellows must be held back, and 
those who work more slowly are pushed along at such a rate that they 
often fail completely to master the work. 

There are many differences in children that may affect the rate at 
which they can work on any particular topic. Some of the more im- 
portant differences are in respect to school achievement, chronological 
age, mental age, brightness, health, the home situation, the school 
habits of the children, and the attitude of the children toward school 
work. 

In large schools, or in cities where many schools are fairly close to- 
gether, it is possible to group children so that they are very nearly 
alike in all of the points named above. In small schools, however, 
especially in the rural schools, there are not enough children alike in 
all of these particulars to make groups large enough to make econom- 
ical use of the teacher’s time. For this reason, groups or grades in 
rural schools are likely to have pupils more unlike each other than is 
the case in city schools. Making due allowances for the necessity of 
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this greater variety in children grouped together in small schools, it 
yet seems that the grouping of children in rural schools is not yet as 
good asit should be. The differences are there usually quite too great. 
This poor grouping has its natural results in the large proportion of 
children who are not so far advanced in school work as they should 
be and the number who leave school before they have progressed 
through the elementary and high schools. 

The following suggestions in regard to the classification of chil- 
dren are made in the hope that they may help to remedy this situation. 
It is intended that the suggestions should be followed in the order in 
which they are given. 

The achievement of children in school subjects is probably the most 
important consideration in classification. There are two distinct 
measures of achievement of school children: the opinion of the teacher 
as expressed in grades or marks, and the results of standard tests. 
Teachers’ marks are always available for all children, and have long 
been the only basis of classification. Their weakness lies largely in 
their unreliability. It has been demonstrated frequently that the 
same paper will be marked differently by different teachers and by 
the same teacher at different times. This weakness may be guarded 
against, at least partially, by using the rank order of pupils instead 
of the numerical grades. According to this plan, the teacher arranges 
the pupils in order of excellence in each subject and numbers them 
from best to poorest. Number 1 is the pupil who, according to the 
grades given by the teacher, is best in that subject; Number 2 is the 
next best; and so on. The teacher should include in the same list all 
pupils who take the subject, even though the pupils are in different 
grades. When this has been done for each subject, the numbers as- 
signed to each pupil should be added, and the pupils rearranged in 
order of the size of the sum obtained, the lowest coming first. This 
gives a ranking of pupils in order of excellence of school work. Those 
coming at or near the top of the list should be considered individually 
with a view to having them make two grades during the next year 
instead of one. Those coming at or near the bottom of the list are to 
be considered with a view to having them repeat the work of the 
grade in which they are now located. 


In considering pupils for promotion, not all the school subjects 
have the same value. It is suggested that, in all the grades, read- 
ing be considered as of especial significance, and that in the third and 
all higher grades arithmetic and language should be so considered also. 

There is no fixed rule as to the per cent of pupils who should be 
allowed to make two grades in one year or who should be expected to 
repeat a grade. In general, where more than five per cent of the 
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pupils are allowed to make two grades, or more than ten per cent are 
required to repeat a grade, there should be very careful consideration 
by the principal or superintendent of the cases which are involved. 


The same thing is true if all the pupils are recommended for promo- 
tion. 


Having in mind the recommendations of the teacher, the next con- 
sideration should be the results of standard tests in school subjects. 
Here it is recommended that the B scores be used. The B scores show 
the grade or fractional part of a grade where a pupil would be placed 
if classified on the basis of achievement in that test alone. Using 
these B scores, it is recommended that a pupil be promoted if he is 
within a year of his proper grade placement in seventy-five per cent of 
the subjects tested. If he is more than a year ahead of his grade 
placement, the possibility of double promotion should be considered. 


Here, again, special attention should be paid to reading, arithmetic, 
and language. 


The next consideration is chronological age. It is customary in 
reckoning the age of school children to consider their age as of the 
previous September 1. Normal ages for the grades, according to the 
standards of the United States Bureau of Education, are: six or seven 
for the first grade, seven or eight for the second, eight or nine for the 
third, nine or ten for the fourth, ten or eleven for the fifth, eleven or 
twelve for the sixth, twelve or thirteen for the seventh, and thirteen 
or fourteen for the eighth. Using these standards, it is recommended 
that pupils two years or more older than the standard for the grade 
in which they are placed should always be promoted, regardless of all 
other considerations. In the same way it is recommended that pupils 
two years or more younger than the standard for the grade in which 
they are placed should never be allowed to make two grades in one 
year. 

Only exceptional children should be allowed to be two years ahead 
of the standard for their grade. Their ability or mental age should 
be not only up to that of the grade in which they are placed, but at 
least a year ahead. 

In small systems, the brightness of school children, usually meas- 
ured by an intelligence quotient or an index of brightness, cannot be 
used directly in classifying children. It is indirectly considered in 
the above standards. Where the school is large enough to have two 
or more sections in the same grade, it is advisable to put the brighter 
pupils in the same section. 

In considering children for promotion, it is well to know how long 
they have been in the grade from which promotion is to be made. 
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Only in extremely exceptional cases should children be kept more than 
two years in the same grade. 

The considerations given above are based on definite information; 
those that follow are based on information less definite, but frequently 
of great weight. 

The health of children should be carefully considered. In doubtful 
cases the parents or physician should be asked to make the decision. 
Delicate children or those recovering from serious illness should never 
be placed where the school work will make heavy demands on their 
time or strength. 

Habits of school work—such as industry, concentration, thorough- 
ness, neatness, etc.—usually show up in the achievement of the 
school children. In some cases, however, they should receive further 
attention. Certainly, other things being equal, those pupils who have 
good school habits should be promoted in preference to those who do 
not. The same thing is true in regard to the attitude of pupils toward 
school work. 

The conditions in the homes of the children frequently need consid- 
eration. The things that are most likely to affect school work are the 
attitude of the parents, the amount and character of outside work 
required of the children, the conditions under which home work must 
be carried on, and similar matters. 

Finally, in all doubtful cases there should be full and frank discus- 
sion by the teacher, the principal, the superintendent, and the parents. 
In the case of older children, it is sometimes wise to call the pupil into 
the conference. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE FIRST DAYS OF SCHOOL 


The success or failure of a school year is often determined in the 
first few days of the term. Only the last few days of a year are com- 
mensurate with these in importance. On the very first day the skill- 
ful teacher sets the tone, the spirit, the atmosphere which is to pre- 
vail throughout. At that time anything can be done. The pupils are 
expectant, inquiring, plastic. They want to see what the teacher is 
like and to anticipate the probable characteristics of the year. If 
the teacher fails to use the opportunity, if he permits wrong stand- 
ards apparently to be set up which he must later knock down, or if he 
presents trivial, thoughtless phases of his own standards, he makes a 
grave error of strategy. A week or two later will be entirely too late. 
No teacher can afford to begin the year napping. 

And how shall standards be set up? Crude teachers talk—talk 
entirely too much Clever teachers do. Inadequate teachers strut, 
utter large language, look very severe, and announce with magnifi- 
cent positiveness what they will stand and what they will not stand. 
They are a challenge, an incentive to every boy with manhood in him 
to put them to the test, to see how much of it is bluff. Nothing could 
be less promising for future peace of mind. Skillful teachers do not 
threaten and do not challenge to misbehavior. They begin their work 
with swift, businesslike activity ; everybody is busy, very busy, before 
he fairly realizes it. And the work is novel and interesting. Able 
teachers govern by providing, not by suppressing, action. Instead 
of the utterly hopeless undertaking of trying to force live boys and 
girls to be spineless and passive, they substitute—from the first day— 
constructive, controlled activity as a phase of learning, engaged in 
with the encouragement and guidance of the teacher and as a co-part- 
nership between the teacher and all the pupils. Satan’s special de- 
partment having charge of school rioting has no resources to interest 
pupils who are already enjoyably busy. 

The skillful teacher is always quick of insight and keen of vision, 
and especially so at the beginning of school. He overlooks nothing. 
And his vision is penetrative, not superficial. He sees what the pupil 
means, not merely what he does. He corrects, guides, inhibits, re- 
directs, and rewards with a quick smile all almost without speech. 
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He is building for himself leadership. He is training the pupils for 
devoted, loyal, coéperative service in the ranks. He is insuring for 
them an uninterrupted, profitable year, and for himself freedom from 
many days and nights of worry later on, which will wear out not a 
few other teachers who are less foresighted than he. 


OH, IT ISN’T GOING TO RAIN ANY MORE! 


There is little danger of the growth of dialects in these United 
States. The printed word goes everywhere. Metropolitan newspa- 
pers and magazines circulate among a most cosmopolitan host of read- 
ers; there is not a nook or corner of the land to which the printing 
presses—of New York and Philadelphia especially—do not send daily, 
weekly, and monthly contributions. 


In the past the Bible has held the English language together. 
Almost universally read, in town and country, by the wise and the 
foolish, it furnished a standard of expressive speech and writing from 
which for centuries there was no serious departure. But lately new 
sources of universal reading matter have appeared, and syndicates 
scatter the works of individual writers into every community where 
the old folks have glasses, where young folks are taught to read, and 
where little children have ears to hear. 

The influence of this new standard of printed matter on our English 
speech is likely to be just as definite as was that of the Bible. But, 
to the intense irritation of those who love pure language, it is a vastly 
different usage which is becoming fastened upon us. The “comic 
strips” featuring “Mutt and Jeff,” “Jiggs,” “Barney Google,” “the 
Katzenjammer Kids,” and “Father,” their crude drawing pieced out 
by even cruder and more vulgar language phrases, are being read by 
everybody; their lettered chatter is quoted on every tongue, and is 
furnishing the standards of English for the next generation. 

Each evening, when our small children demand that we read “the 
funnies,” we edit unsparingly what their little ears shall hear. Ina 
year or two they will have learned to read. What will they think 
when they learn how we have fooled them? Mutt and Jeff are being 
misinterpreted to them now; they will learn that “ain’t it,” “I calls 
it,” and “what th—” are the standard expressions used by these inter- 
esting people, whom it is a pleasure to emulate. 

Yet further abomination. ‘‘Let me write the songs of a nation,” 
exclaimed one who sought for the most influential power over a peo- 
ple. And the songs come, even through the vibrant ether, with their 
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“ain’ts,” “got-no’s,” and other fast-crystallizing expressions. These 
are not negro songs from the South, in the dialect of slavery days; 
they are deliberately phrased by their writers, in New York and other 
musical centers, in a jargon which is supposedly very fetching. The 
“punch” is in these crudities. The famous “bananas” song was 
catchy because, although grammatically correct, its rhetoric was up- 
side down. The song lacked the new, really appetizing flavor, how- 
ever ; last night we heard young people singing it on our street: “Yes, 
we ain’t got no bananas.” 

“If ‘ain’t’ gets in, the bars are down,” remarks a recent writer. 
Unless a miracle happens, the contamination of our mother tongue 
will become rapidly and progressively worse. The Revised Version 
of Genesis, written for popular understanding, will probably say, a 
generation hence: ‘‘The foundations of the great deep have done got 
broke all up, and the windows of heaven ain’t shut no more, and it 
ain’t quit raining for forty days and forty nights.” O, maybe it ain’t 
going to rain no more! It’s going to pour! 


A FINANCIAL PRAYER 


If all the teachers who have saved a little money to invest could be 
taught to know invariably the difference between an investment and 
a gamble, many get-rich-quick promoters would have to go out of 
business. We, more than any other group, are the toilers whose 
earnings feather the nests of this type of gentry. All teachers save. 
But most of them unwittingly put their savings in jeopardy. The 
original purchaser of a gold brick had “Professor” in front of his 
name. 

The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is running a series of brief 
articles on investments. The third appears in the present number. 
All the financial world knows that there is a direct connection between 
risk and yield. Most teachers do not. Would that the JOURNAL could 
persuade its readers to take their money out of orange groves in the 
frost belt, real estate lying below sea level, gold mines, oil wells, and 
choice business corners in cities that do not exist except in rosy antic- 
ipation. A salesman who offers twenty per cent on an investment 
ought to be first thrashed and then kicked out. Any banker would 
do it, figuratively at least. But we teachers credulously believe. A 
twenty-per-cent yield always implies at least a twenty-per-cent risk 
of the safety of the entire principal. Let’s take this for a “golden 
text.” Would that we could! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Psychology of the Junior High-School Pupil. By L. A. PECKSTEIN (University 
of Cincinnati) and A. LAuRA McGrecor (Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xxii+ 280. Price, $2. 


“This book is written for one purpose—to present the student of secondary ed- 
ucation with the codrdinated viewpoint of education.” The book is an outgrowth 
of the experience of the authors for several years in Rochester and in Cincinnati. 
The most deep-seated views of the authors are declared to be these: (a) A sci- 
ence of education, and, hence, a real profession of teaching, should rest primarily 
upon the scientific facts of pure psychology; (b) the application of psychological 
facts has been carried so far in the best adolescent (junior high) schools as to 
warrant a new contribution based on applied psychology; (c) in the codérdination 
of practice with its underlying science are found educational values of immediate 
worth to the earnest teacher and student of education. The book covers a wide 
range of topics—physical and mental growth of adolescents; supervised study; 
various socializing processes; the prevention of failures; training for citizenship 
and for leisure; educational, vocational, health, and moral guidance. Unfortu- 
nately, the interest is too much in the mere application, not enough in the validity 
of the things applied. Much incompletely developed psychology is incorporated; 
the book seems to the reviewer to bear evidences of haste. For instance, the name 
of one of our most prominent psychologists is misspelled throughout. The book, 
however, is very suggestive and stimulating, and should be valuable to the junior 
high-school teacher and principal. F. 


Modern Methods in Teaching. By H. B. WILSON, GEoRGE C. KYTE, and H. G. 
LuLL. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. vi +286. Price, $1.64. 


This book, by experienced educators, outlines the essentials in the philosophy of 
education and in schoolroom procedure in order to provide the teacher an ade- 
quate background for working in the “socialized school.” The various phases of 
classroom procedure are then taken up in their practical aspects. Separate chap- 
ters are given to such topics as planning the work, the school program, the as- 
signment, training pupils how to study effectively, the use of visual aids, question- 
ing, and reviews. The final chapter is devoted to tests and their uses in educa- 
tion. Though relatively too much space is devoted to theoretical presentations, 
and though the older rationalistic attitude prevails in the discussions, emphasizing 
the Herbartian psychology of ideas rather than the modern biological view, there 
are many evidences in the book of the effects of scientific studies in education. 
The psychology of learning has not impressed the authors much; they still hold 
the view that the idea must go ahead of the process. Note this, for instance: 
“Before a problem can be solved, it must be understood by all who are involved in 
it.” There is not enough recognition of the needs of differentiation of work to 
allow for individual differences, even though statements to the contrary may be 
cited in the book. The “trial-and-error” aspects of learning and the effects of im- 
mediate and careful checking of efforts are new to the authors, who do not ap- 
preciate the fact that the idea is itself a habit which was not merely handed over 
to the child by a rational presentation of the relevant content. =. 
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Elementary School Costs in the State of New York. By R. O. Stoops. A report 
reviewed and presented by the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 


The Cost and Support of Secondary Schools in the State of New York. By 
CHARLES W. Hunt. A report reviewed and presented by the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 

The problem is attacked by Mr. Stoops in three separate parts—Part I, General 
Per-Pupil Costs; Part II, A Brief Study of the Cost of Kindergartens; and Part 
III, The Cost of Teaching Elementary School Subjects. Preceding Part I are 
two introductory chapters, in which it is made clear that “total expense” does 
not include the overhead cost involved in providing housing and land for school 
purposes. The exclusion of this very large item of cost is a very serious short- 
coming in the study, but it is probably omitted because there are no available 
data. No explanation, however, is offered. Chapter II is a summary of the re- 
sults of the entire study. 

Part I is devoted to the study of per-pupil costs in New York villages and cities, 
ranging in population from villages of less than 4,500 to New York City. It 
begins by carefully working out and testing a formula for finding the expenses 
for elementary schools where the statistics available differentiate from secondary 
costs only teachers’ salaries. Other subjects discussed include per-pupil cost in 
communities of various sizes and the variability of that cost, increase in the 
costs during the last ten years, percentage of expense that is for teachers’ sala- 
ries, and relations between total real property and total expenditures for elemen- 
tary education. Part II points out the unnecessarily wide variation in per-pupil 
costs, in various communities, for the maintenance of kindergartens. Part III 
presents a method for the distribution of the costs of instruction to various sub- 
jects, tables showing precisely what the costs of each subject are, and a discus- 
sion of the constancy of these costs and the probable economic loss involved. It 
closes with a chapter urging the importance of more accurate, uniform, and com- 
plete cost records than cities have heretofore kept. Careful segregation of ele- 
mentary from other school costs is recommended. 

Broadly speaking, the method employed by Mr. Hunt is the same as that used 
by Mr. Stoops. The approach in the first chapters here is exactly the same as 
in the beginning of the discussion of elementary school costs. It is open to the 
same criticism with respect to its definition of total expense. 

Some of the concrete things studied are the specific costs per pupil in 1920-1921 
in villages and cities of varying sizes, the increase in cost over a period of ten 
years, the size of high school that is least expensive in terms of per-pupil total 
expense, the relative percentage of children attending high school in villages and 
cities of various sizes, the relation between total real wealth and average total 
expenditures for high-school purposes, and the exact costs of each subject of high- 
school instruction per pupil. The statistical work throughout is very careful and 
very well presented. J. W. M. 


Interesting Neighbors. By OLIvER P. JENKINS. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 
Sons & Co., 1922. Pp. xi + 248. 


A collection of animal and plant stories first prepared for a small group of 
children in whom the author was affectionately interested. Other children, stran- 
gers to the author, will be glad that his affection has reached them. 
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The Humanizing of Knowledge. By J. H. Ropinson. New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1923. Pp. ix+117. Price, $1.50. 


This book is the outgrowth of a well-known and important address by the author 
given recently before the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in a semiannual meeting. It is an argument for making science function more 
largely than it has done in the lives of practical men and women. If this is not 
accomplished, we are warned, research in pure science may be obstructed by igno- 
rance coupled with perfectly good intention, and serious evils and limitations to 
social life may result. Methods and means of the humanizing process are indi- 
cated. The book is a valuable addition to the movement for the popularizing of 
science which has resulted from the work of certain reactionaries in this country, 
and should be widely read by serious-minded Americans. 


Education of Gifted Children. By LuLA M. STEDMAN (University of California, 
Southern Branch). Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1924. Pp. viii + 
192. Price, $1.80. 


This is the third volume in the Measurement and Adjustment Series, edited by 
Terman. It reports in interesting detail the results of a five-year experiment 
with a special class of superior children in Los Angeles. Various tests, both men- 
tal and educational, were used to measure the abilities of the children and the 
results of their school training and home opportunities. The book is instructive 
and suggestive to every teacher, and should be especially helpful to teachers who 
have allowed themselves to fall into a formal routine. rie 2 


A NEW APPLETON PUBLICATION 


EARLY STEPS IN SCIENCE 


By HANoR A. WEBB 
and JOHN J. DIDCOCT 


A general study, introducing the elementary student 
to the whole field of science by means of the facts of 
everyday personal interest. Systematically arranged, 
with a view to the convenience of both teacher and 
pupil, the book is unusually comprehensive. It is thor- 
oughly up-to-date, and especially valuable in bringing 
out the everyday applications of the facts of science. 

Simple, instructive, and practical experiments are 
featured. 

Price, $1.68. 


Write for booklets describing recent Appleton pri- 
mary and high school texts, supplementary readers, 
teachers’ books, etc. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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REAL SECRETARIES 
IN DEMAND LEARN TO STUDY 


The almost universal use of the 


term “secretary” has placed an addi- 

tional obligation on the school. What D by 
are we doing to make the training r. Zrnest morn and Nis associ- 
measure up to the term—to make it ates are blazing a new education- 
fit the business man’s conception of al trail. They are books planned, 
certain objectives: (1) to initiate 


the processes involved in the pow- 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES er touse books, (2) tomake auto- 
Their enthusiastic endorsement of matic the habits of effectivestudy. 
the results in interest, in broader 
training, in the development of secre- 


tarial technique, in appreciation of THE HORN-SHIELDS 
what the training means to students, SILENT REaDING FLASH CARDS 


leaves no doubt of its value in steno- , . 
graphic training. These Silent Reading Cards may 


Secretarial Studies takes up the work in be used with any series of read- 

inishes the e. ratory prob- 

lems ‘develop knowledee of business along with accurate eye movements; lessen 
t i secretarial skill. ; 
"tao how Secretarial Stud- articulation and lip movements, 
ies be your advan- and train the pupil to read by 
ta tarial-trai ti - ” 
arial-trained stenogra thought units. 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. GINN AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 95 Luckie Street Atlanta, Ga. 


GEOGRAPHY 


“Local Geography for Beginners,” cloth-bound, 240 pages, by Ripc- 
LEY & DILLON; list price, 96c. This is a new book, just off the press. 

“Home Geography” and “Studies in World Geography,” by RIDGLEY 
and others, are textbooks covering the first and second years the pu- 
pils study geography in the grades. 

“A Reference Notebook in Economic Geography,” by RIDGLEY & 
CROMPTON, list price 50c, is a new one just off the press. You will 
want it for your Commercial and Economic Geography classes. 

Branom’s series of standardized Place, Fact, and Problem tests in 
geography, just published, are the first available geography tests, 
systematically, comprehensively, and scientifically organized, embody- 
ing the modern viewpoint, which have become available. The series 
includes the six continents, the United States, and the world. 

Our “Major Geographic Regions of North America,” by Stark & 
WHITTLESEY, and “Geographic Regions of South America,” by STARK, 
will interest normal school and college teachers. 

Write for catalogue and further information about the above and 
our other geographical publications. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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Two new books in 
THE CENTURY EDUCATION SERIES 


General Editor, CHARLES E. CHADSEY 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT AND 
THE CLASS-ROOM TEACHER 
By JORDAN AND GILLILAND 


The importance of measuring tests 
in present-day education makes this 
book especially timely. The authors 
have taken up the various tests for 
elementary and secondary schools, 
have explained the tests and what 
they accomplish, and have given sam- 
ples of the better known ones. 
book for the individual teacher and 
for college and normal school classes. 


8vo., 380 pages Price, $2.00 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF THE 
TEACHER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
By E. E. Lewis 


This volume deals with the prob- 
lem of selecting, placing, and ad- 
vancing teachers; employment of 
home talent, married women, and un- 
trained teachers; measuring a teach- 
er’s merit; the teaching load; old-age 
pensions, tenure of office, and similar 
topics. A book for every administra- 
tor poe for classes in administrative 
work. 


8vo., 410 pages Price, $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 


A SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
FOR 


School Art Materials 
Miscellaneous School Supplies 
Kindergarten Materials 


PUBLISHERS OF 


PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS 
PRACTICAL WRITING COURSE 


Write our nearest office for 
Catalog or for prices 


WE WILL TREAT YOU RIGHT 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
(J. L. Lona, President ; Class 82) 
1516 S. Wabash Ave, Box 1143 
Chicago, Illinois Dallas, Texas 


THE BEST PRINTING HOUSE IN 
THE BEST PRINTING CITY 
SOUTH 


The BEST! That’s our motto—to 
do everything that we do for you 
RIGHT. Any transaction that you 
may have with this concern, you can 
know that you will get a square deal 
and courteous treatment, and on this 
RIGHT basis we solicit your printing 
account. 


Dissertations, Catalogues, Booklets 


McQUIDDY PRINTING COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Outfitters to Banks, Offices, Colleges 
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COURSES OFFERED IN GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS DURING FALL QUARTER, 1924 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION—Animal Husbandry; Advanced Problems ; 
Practice in Teaching Vocational Agriculture; Seminar in Agriculture. BlIOLOGY—General Biology; 
Applied Botany; Seminar in Biology. CHEMISTRY—General Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis; Chem- 
istry of Textiles; Physiological Chemistry; Research in Inorganic Chemistry; Research in Applied 
Organic Chemistry; Seminar in Chemistry. CLASSICAL LANGUAGES—Intensive Study of Cesar; 
Quintilian; The Early Latin Language; Seminar in Classical Language. ECONOMICS—The Elements 
of Economics; Labor Problems; State and Local Finances; Economic Research; Seminar in Economic 
Problems. EDUCATION—Earty ELeMENTARY—Plays, Games, and Dances for Young Children; Early 
Childhood Education; Supervised Practice in the Early Elementary Grades, Including the Kindergar- 
ten; Problems in Critic Teaching and Supervision in Early Elementary Education. History AND PRIN- 
CIPLEs oF EpuUCATION—History of American Education; Methods of Historical Research; Brief Course 
in History of Education; Seminar in History and Principles of Education.” INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER- 
Grape Epucation—Supervision and Teaching of History and Civics in the Elementary School; Saturday 
Studies for Town and City Teachers; The Elementary School Curriculum; Critic Teaching in the 
Intermediate and Upper Grades; The Supervision of Elementary Instruction; Experimentation and 
Investigation in Elementary Education; Principles and Practice in the Supervision of Instruction; 
Teaching of the Social Studies in the Elementary School; Seminar in Elementary Education. RELIGIOUS 
EpucatTion—Religious Education and Democracy; The Modern Sunday School; The Curriculum of 
Religious Education ; Seminar in Religious Education. Rurat Epucation—Field Course in Rural Edu- 
cation ; County School Surveys; The Rural School Curriculum; Principalship of Consolidated and Small- 
Town School; Seminar in Rural Education. ScHooL ADMINISTRATION—City School Administration; In- 
struction ; State School Systems; School Surveys; Seminar in School Administration. Ssconpary Epu- 
CATION—The Principles of Secondary Education; The Conduct of the Recitation in the High School; 
The High School Survey; Seminar in Secondary Education. ENGLISH—The Elements of Spoken and 
Written English; Composition; The Teaching of Reading and Literature in the Elementary School; 
Literary Interpretation; Interpreters of Education and Culture; The Teaching of Composition in 
the High School; Narrative Literature of the Bible; Seminar in English and the Teaching of English. 
FINE ARTS—Elementary Drawing and Design; Color Study; Art Education for Early Elementary 
Grades ; Poster Making; Applied Design; Advanced Drawing, Painting, and Design; Art Appreciation; 
Painting; Seminar in Art Education. GEOGRAPHY—Principles of Human Geography; Geography 
of the Lands; Influence of Geography on American History. HEALTH—Personal Hygiene; Health 
Conservation; Nutrition of Children; Methods and Means of Health Teaching; Health Inspection in 
Schools; Mental Hygiene; Seminar in Health Problems. HOME ECONOMICS—Housework, Practice 
Teaching in Home Economics; Home Management; House Furnishing; Seminar in Home Economics ; 
Principles of Cooking; Principles of Nutrition; Institutional Cooking; Home Cooking and Serving; 
The Teaching of Foods and Home Management in the Public Schools; Research in Food Preparation; 
Organization of Home Demonstration Work; Elementary Clothing; Textiles; Family Sewing; Choice 
and Care of the Wardrobe; Millinery; Intermediate Dressmaking and Costume Design. INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS—Woodworking; Advanced Woodworking; Wood-Turning and Pattern Making; Metalworking; 
Metalworking for the Farm; Elementary Printing; The Teaching of Manual Arts; Vocational Guid- 
ance; Mechanical Drawing. LANDSCAPE DESIGN—Horticultural Plant Study and Identification ; 
Elements of Landscape Design; Landscape Design for Home and Community; Rural and Civic 
Improvement Problems. LIBRARY SCIENCE—General Reference; Reference; Public Documents. 
MODERN LANGUAGES—Observation of Elementary French and Spanish; Intensive Methods in 
Modern Literature; Seminar in Modern Language Teaching; French Grammar and the Teaching of 
French Grammar; Demonstration Course in Beginning French; Demonstration Course in Beginning 
Spanish. MUSIC—Music for Grades I to III, Inclusive; Instrumentation; History of Music; The Voice; 
Singing; Piano Playing; Class Method of Piano Teaching; Violin Playing; High School Curriculum; 
Chorus; Orchestra. NURSING—History of Nursing and Contemporary Problems; Principles of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing; Field Work in Public Health Nursing; Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Elementary Swimming for Women; Intermediate Swimming for Women; 
Advanced Swimming and Methods of Teaching Swimming; Elementary Swimming for Men; Inter- 
mediate Swimming for Men; Advanced Swimming and Methods of Teaching Swimming; Develop- 
mental Athletics for Girls; Coaching Football; Recreational Activities for Men; Indoor Athletics for 
Women ; Tennis; Formal Gymnastics for Women; Folk and National Dances; Plays and Games; Play- 
ground Teaching and Management; Soccer Football; Physical Training Program for High School 
Boys; Organization and Leadership of Girl Scouts; Scoutmastership; Theory, Principles and History; 
Physical Education in High Schools; Natural Dancing; Aid to the Injured; Organization and 
Leadership of Physical Education Activities for Elementary and High Schools; Anatomy and Kine- 
siology; Physio-therapy; Special Problems in Physical Education; Seminar in Physical Education; 
Special Exercises for Graduate Women Students; Special Exercises for Graduate Men Students. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY—General Psychology; Psychology of Childhood ; 
Advanced Educational Psychology; The Educational and Psychological Clinic; Abnormal Psychology ; 
Experimental Psychology; Special Problems in Psychology; Research in Educational Psychology; 


Experimental Education and Tests and Measurements; Seminar in Psychology; Seminar in Educational 
Psychology. 


FALL QUARTER OPENS OCTOBER 1 
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TEACHING TEACHERS 


in investment matters should be an | 
easy task, as their minds are already 
trained to grasp quickly the details 
of a subject. We take pleasure, 
therefore, in offering free to teachers 

a special booklet which we have pre- 
pared, giving the fundamentals of 
sound investments. Write to-day for 
a copy of ‘‘How to Judge the Safety 
of First Mortgage Bonds.”’ 


Caldwell & Company 


BANKERS 


Investment Bonds 


138 Union Street NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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